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A Message  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


I firmly  believe  that  New  Zealand  can  become  the 
premier  dairy  country  of  the  world,  not  even  excepting 
Denmark.  Our  climate  and  soils  are  exceptional  and  we  can 
produce  dairy  produce  under  conditions  which  are  almost 
ideal.  The  progress  made  in  breeding  dairy  stock;  in  the 
improvement  of  the  dairy  lands;  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese,  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  but  good 
as  has  been  this  improvement,  we  can  do  better;  — in  fact, 
a long  way  better  than  we  have  done  up  to  date. 

Improved  feeding,  combined  with  testing  of  the  herds, 
is,  I am  sure,  the  practice  that  will  lead  to  a still 
greater  success.  More  production  per  acre  should  be  the 
watchword  and  if  New  Zealand  dairymen  take  this  matter 
up  with  the  determination  and  enterprise  they  have 
displayed  in  other  departments  of  the  industry,  then  we 
need  not  fear  competition  even  from  the  Danes. 

I hope  the  Coming  Year  will  be  one  of  rich  profit  to 
all  engaged  in  the  industry. 


The  New  Zealand  Dairyvian,  Dec.  20,  1926. 
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:INTR0DUCTj;0N 

New  Zealand  is  predominantly  a pastoral  country  uniquely  adapted 
to  dairying,  ^n  contrast  with  Danish  dairying,  which  is  largely  dependent 
upon  cultivated  feed  crops.  Loth  home-grown  and  imported.  New  Zealand  dairy 
production  is  maintained  primarily  on  permanent  pasture  laiads  with  relatively 
slight  dependence  upon  supplementary  forage,  ensilage,  and  root  crops.' 

Originally  Nev;  Zealand  was  given  over  to  the  gTazing  of  sheep  and 
cattle  with  dairying  carried  on  in  a more  or  less  desultory  way  as  a 
relatively  unimportant  side-line,  hut  now  a dairy  industry  is  maintained 
which,  in  va.luo  of  output  and  export,  is  approaching  first  ple.ee  cjiaong  the 
country’s  agricultural  enterprises.  Sheep-raising  with  attention  to  Doth 
mutton  and  wool  production  is  still  first  in  importance  in  total  value.  The 
only  major  farm  enterprises  competing  with  dairying- arc  the  production  of 
v;ool  and  meat.  Crops  like  grain  and  pulse  (leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas, 
etc.)  occupy  not  more  tho.n  3 per  cent  of  tlie  entire  cultivated  area  and 
even  this  o.rea  is  localized,  some  70  per  cent  of  the  grain  produced’  in  the 
Dominion  coming  from  Creiterhiiry . Of  the  few  a,ltornn.tivos  to  dadrying*  tlms 
open  to  Nev;  Zealand  farmers  in  the  C2q)loitation  of  their  -agricultural  re- 
sources,_ sheep-raising  remains  hy  far  Uie  most  important.  Beef-raising  is 
limited  not  so  much  hy  lack  of  resources  for  production  as  hy  disadvantag-es 
in  export  marketing.  Beef  ms.rketed  across  the  equator  some  12,000  milhs 
from  v/here  it  is  produced  requires  freezing  during  shipment.  Tliis  frozen 
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“beef-is  so  (iisooTailted  in  competition  v/itk-fregh  or  ckilled.keef  in  tke 
British  market  as  to  cause  serious  difficulty  in'" the 'development  of  the  'beef 
industry  in  New  Zealand,  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  "beef  produced  in  that 
country  is  for  the  domestic  'market.'  Argentine-hoof  can  he  shipped  so  as  to 
reach  Great  Britain  as  ”chillpd”  rather  ■ than  "fr.ozen”  meat  with  resulting 
advantage  to  the  Argentine' heef-grov/or,  ' llutton,  on”  the  other  hand,  which 
must  he  shipped  in  a frozen  state  from  any  part  of  the  Southern  Hcmisphoro 
is  produced  in  New  Zealand  chiefly  for  export  at  no  disadvantage  in  this 
respect,  ' 

The  number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  is  now  the  highest  on  record  and  is 
apparently  still  on  the  increase.  But  along  with  the  continued  increase  in 
sheep-growing,  there  has  hocn  an  equally  marked  growth  in  the  dairy  industry. 
This  simultaneous  expansion  of  sheep-raising  and  dairying  is  prohahly  more 
significant  than  any  other  development  in  Nev/  Zealand  agriculture  at  this 
time,  indicating  as  it  docs  the  general  intensification  of  'agriculture  in  that 
country.  I>uring  the  earlier,  more  extensive,  phase  of  their  development, 
sheep-raising  and  dairying  were  true  alternatives,  expansion  in  one  tending 
to  result  in  decline  in  the  other.  The  recent  expansion  in  both  of  those 
major  enterprises  is  being  accomplished  mainly  by  improvement  in  the  carrying 
capacity  of  .pasture  lands  and  in  the  quality  of  stock  carried. 

The  Qxploitation  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  New  Zealand  is 
shifting  from .extensive  operations  to  increased  production  by  more  intensive 
methods.  Tnis  is  particularly  true  of  dairying.  More  attention  is  now  being 
directed  by  New  Zealand  dairy  leaders  to  increasing  the  carrying  capacity 
of  established  pasture  lands  by  means  of  top-dressing  and  generally  better 
care,  increasing  the  yield  per  cov/  by  raca,ns  of  cow-testing  and  culling, 
supplementary  feeding  and  other  methods  of  lengthening  the  lactation  period, 
and  care  in  selecting  calves  for  replacing  cov/s  in  the  milking  herds.  Greater 
economy  in  the  utilization  of  by-products  such  as  skin  or  buttermilk  tlirough 
growing  of  calves  and  pigs  is  also  being  stressed,  as  well  as  general 
improvement  in  quality  of  product  and  methods  of  me.rketing. 

Dairying  now  contributes  one-third  of  the  net  value  of  all  primary 
production  in  New  Zealand.  The  proportion  during  the  last  years  before  the 
war-time  expansion  of  the  dairy  indu.stry  was  not  more  tlxan  one-sixth,  ITilk 
production  has  now  reached  approximately  8,000,000,000  pounds  a year,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  the  production  in  the  Netherlands,  more  than  one-half 
o.s  much  as  the  output  of  Canada,  and  somewhat  more  tliaei  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  our  throe  Pacific  Coast  States,  A singularly  lomgo  proportion, 
fully  90  per  cent  of  tlie  New  Zeo.land  milk  supply  is  utilized  in  butter  a.nd 
choose  production,  Ap]proximately  7 per  cent  is  consuraed  as  fresh  milk  as 
compared  with  about  50  per  cent  so  utilized  in  tlio  United  States,  Owing  to 
the  high  degree  of  specialization  in  dairy  production,  ^7ith  even  veal  and 
bacon  as  yet  scarcely  established  as  important  by-products,  effort  is  con- 
centrated mainly  upon  the  maximura  production  of  butterfat  for  export  as 
butter  and  choose. 

There  is  nov/  practica.lly  one  cow  in ’New  Zealand  to  every  person, 
whereas  20  years  ago  the  ratio  v;as  one  cow  to  t\70  persons.  Consumption  of 
butter  in  Nov/  Zealand  is  o.lrcady  higher,  on  a per  capita,  basis,  than  in  any 
othor  country  in  the  world  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all  milk  a.nd 
milk  products  in  terms  of  their  milk  equivalent  exceeds  tliat  of  the  United 
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States.  But  the  total  population  is  only  1;500,000  and  the  rate  of  increase 
has  Been  slowing  down  until  in  the  last  year  for  which  data  are  available 
(1929)  the  increase  v/as  only  17,442  or  1,24  per  cent.  Tliere  is  little 
indication,  accordingly,  tliat  increased  domestic  consumption  may  he  expected 
soon  to  affect ^materially  the  New  Zealand  surplus. 

In  the  relation  Between  agriculture  and  industry  in  New  Zealand  the 
predominance  of  agriculture  is  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the  ratio 
Betv/een  production  and  surplus  of  dairy  products.  Of  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duced in  New  Zealand,  primary  production  now  provides  more  than  two-thirds,  a 
proportion  not  much  different  from  that  of  25  years  a^o.  Any  industrial 
development  in  prospect  can  affect  so  slightly  the  domestic  consumption  that 
exports  will  represent  closely  the  output,  and  material  expansion  of  the  dairy 
industi’5''  will  add  By  nearly  an  equal  amount  to  the  exportable  surplus  of  dairy 
products. 

Adjustments  are  now  Being  made  By  Nev7  Zealand  dairy  interests  to  meet 
their  international  competition  through  various  means,  all  of  v/Mch  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  their  natural  resources  and  the  further  cheapening  of 
production.  New  Zealand  is  nov/  second  only  to  Denmark  in  milk  equivalent 
of  dairy  produce  exported  and  it  appears  certain  that  in  the  near  future  the 
New  Zealand  surplus  will  exceed  that  of  Denmark  in  quantity. 

The  current  price  depression,  since  it  affects  pastoral  products 
generally,  majr  not  restrict  dairy  production  in  Nevr  Zealand.  E^cport  prices  of 
dairy  produce  averaged  21  per  cent  higher  during  1930  than  dxiring  1909-1915, 
while  wool  averaged  only  1 per  cent  higher,  and  By  January,  1931,  these  prices 
were  represented  By  an  index  of  99  for  dairy  produce  and  62  for  ?/ool.  \7ith 
attention  already  having  Boon  turned  in  the  direction  of  increased  production 
per  cow  and  per  acre,  reduced  prices  for  dairy  products  v/ill  tend  to  Be  met 
By  advancing  along  these  same  linos. 

Effort  is  Being  exerted  through  tlic  concerted  n,ction  of  Now  Zealand 
dairy  interests  to  secure  the  most  profitable  disposition  of  their  growing 
surplus,  especially  of  Butter,  By  developing  now  markets  alternative  to  Groat 
Britain,  the  long-established  main  outlet.  Direction  of  shipments  By  the 
Dairy  Produce  Control  Board  makes  possible  the  protection  of  prices  in  the 
principal  market  through  diversion  of  supplies  to  a wider  range  of  markets, 
including  Canada  and  the  United  States,  than  would  Bo  fe<asiblo  under  strictly 
private  initiative.  Centradizod  control  provides  the  incentive  for  regarding 
the  returns  to  the  industry  a,s  a whole  through  relief  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  British  market,  v;hich  incentive  would  Be  lacking  were  indi vidua,!  shippers 
and  organizations  seeking  at  all  times  their  own  interests  independently  of 
ca.ch  other.  It  is  apparent  that  this  is  a factor  opora.ting  in  connection  v/ith 
actual  price  and  ta.riff  differentials  in  the  recent  shift  in  Butter  exports 
to  North  American  markets,  first  to  the  United  States  and  then  to  Canada, 
Y/hatever  form  New  Zealand  competition  may  take  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  the  surplus  from  that  source  may  Be  expected  to  continue  to  affect 
our  markets  directly  or  indirectly. 
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v,.,v;  ' GSiNfEML-EESCEIP'TION 

The  Dominion  of  ilev/  Zealand  comprises  two  large  and  several  grorips 
of  small  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  \;hich  altogether  have  a total  land 
a.rea  of  66,390,262  acres  and  a population  (April  1,  1930)  of  1,548,897.  Thus 
sparsely  populated  and  isolated -hy  12, 000  miles  from  her  principal  market  in 
Great  Britain,  with  fertile  soil,  and  a moist,  mild  climate,-  Hew  Zealand  has 
developed,  through  geographic  and  economic , influences,  comhined,  into  a 
primary  producing  country  dependent  chiefly  upon  foreign  countries  in  tlie 
marketing  of  its  agricultural  products. 

Much  has  "been  v;ritten  in -glowing  terras  of.  Hew  Zealand  climate, . 
characterizing  it  as  nothing  less  than  ideal  for  dairying. - The  exceedingly 
favorahle  natural  conditions  sxich  o.s  o-hundant  moisture  owid  mild  temperature 
with  pasture  growth  throughout  the  yea-r  have  Been  so  often  referred  to  that 
the  advantoges  Mavo  prohahly  .Been  oxa-ggeratodi  A true  picture  of  the  dairy 
resources  of  this  region  cannot  Be  drawn  v/itli.sdl  light  and  no  shadow.  Among 
the  drav/Backs  in  the  Hew  Zco^land  climate  ooid  the  system  of  dccirying  tliat  has 
grown  up  in  a-djustment  to  it,  several  should  Be  noted  as  of  ren.1  importance* 

The  cold  v/inter  rains  are  harmful  to  unsheltered  stock,  and  tend  to 
make  pasttires  wet  and  sogg^”-  and  easily  damaged  By  the  trampling  of  cows 
at  pasture.  The  less  rainy  But  always  moist  snd  cool  summers  are  conducive 
to  grass-grov/th  But  at  the  same  time  are  generall;^  unsuitaBle  to  the  growing 
of  supplementary  grain  croics  and  are  particularly  detrimental  to  the  curing 
of  hay.  Since  the  cutting  of  surplus  grass  for  curing  is  not  usually 
practicaBle,.  it  is  the  more  general  practice  to  handle  the  clipped  grass 
and  any,  other  green  fodder  crops  as  ensilage.  Such  ensilage  is  commonly 
stacked- and  fed  in  the  open  fields.  ■ . 

As  a result  of  such  direct  dependence  upon  pasture  growth,  dairy 
production  in  Hew  Zealand  is  highly  seasonal  and. sensitive  to  even  minor 
changes- i-n  v;eathor  conditions.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  ixir^?-  .season, 
about  Christmas  time,  pastures  may  Become  dry  enough  to  create  a temporary 
scarcity  of  green  feed,  Hormally,  throc-f oujrths  of  the  Butter  and  choose., 
output  for  the  year  is  oBtalnod  du.ring  the  six  months  from  the  first  of 
OctoBer  through  March. 

- From  year  to  year  the  dairy  output  of  Hew  Zealand  ho,s  Boon  rcmarkcaBly 
steo,dy  in  its  growth.  An  entirely  Bad  season  is  a rare  occurrence.  Accord- 
ingly, the  usual  practice  is  to  stock  the  farms  to  their  full  carrying 
capacity.  Under  such  conditions,  with  little  housing  or  supplementary 
feed  provided  for  stock,  any  Bad  weather  or  shorta{;o  of  pasture  oven  of 
short  duration  is  more  serious  in  its  consequences  than  would  otherwise 
Be.  the  . c.aso.  Accordingly,  the  condition  of  tlio  cov/s  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
.season  Becomes  a mcutter  of  significance  c;,s  well  as  the  spring  condition  of 
pastures,  as  affecting  the  prospects  of  a now  dairy  soa,son.  V/inter  housing 
is  Being  urged  By  dairy  loaders  as  a means  of  preserving  pastures  from 
tromipling  By  cattle  during  a wot  winter,  as  well  as  keeping  cows  in  Bettor 
condition. 
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As  a result  of  the  heayj’’  rainfall,  seriously  unsanitary  conditions 
often  exist  in  and  around  the  milkinii'  sheds  mere  proper  drainage  is 
difficult  and  where  cru.de  methods  persist  either  hecause  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  farmers  themselves  or  the  retarding  of  improvements  as  an  effect  of 
the  system  of  share-milking.  A far  more  liberal  use  of  concrete  in  cov/- 
yards  is  urgently  recommended  by  Hew  Zealand  dairy  leaders  and  they  are 
hoping  for  improvement  through  the  recent* inauguration  of  a national  system 
of  dairy  farm  inspection# 

A great  advantage  to  Hew  Zealand,  as  affecting  its  competitive 
position,  arises  from  its  location  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  that  the 
seasons  are  .complementary  to  our  own.-  Accordingly,  shipments  of  Hew  Zealand 
dairy  produce,  in  so  far  as  they  follov;  the  natural  seasonal  trend  of 
production,  reach  European  and  Hortli -American  markets  during  their  periods 
of  lightest  supply  and  highest  price. 

As  early  as  1892  the  Hew  Zealand  Yearbook  carried  Hiis  prophetic 
statement:  ”Hev;  Zealand  may  claim  to  be  the  Denmark  of  the  South,  without 

ever  having  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Denraark  of  the  Horth,  for  the 
reason  that  our  seasons  are  opposite.  ***  The  luxuriance  of  the  pastures 
has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Large  tracts  of  bush-lands  are  being 
thrown  open  f or  small  settlements,  and  are  ea^jerly  taken  up  for  the  m.ost 
part  by  thrifty,  hard-v/orking  men.  Land  is  procurable  either  by  purchase, 
deferred  payme.nt,  or  perpetual  lease,  on  easiest  terms.  Homes  are  being 
built  up  in  all  directions  with  dairying  for  the  chief 'industry.  The  very 
nature  of  the  industry  renders  it  peculi-arly  suited  to  small  selectors’’. 

In  a broad  general  comparison  the  climate  and  agricultural  resources 
of  liew  Zealand  an  of  owe  Pacific  Coast  States  are  similar.  Lying  in  tiie 
Southern  Hemisphere  in  about  the  sajne  latitude  as  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  in  the  northern  Hemisphere,  Hew  Zealand’s  seasons  are  nearly 
opposite  to  those  of  our  Pacific  Coast  States.  In  bo'fch  sections  the  ocean- 
tempered  climates  a-re  similo-rly  eoiiable.  The  monthly  mean  temperatures  are 
closely  similar,  with  the  same  characteristic  narrov/  range  vidthin  tlie  year. 
The  parallel  is  generally  less  close  as  to  rainfall  as  Hew  Zealand  summers 
are  comparatively  wet,  although  both  regions  have  heavy  winter  rains.  The 
northerni'fiost  and  higher  parts  of  the  Pacific  section  correspond  \7itl1  the 
South  Island  of  Hew  Zealand,  while  the  climatic  conditions  prevailiiig  in 
the  Horth  Island  of  Hew  Zealand  resemble  those  of  the  lower  and  southern- 
parts  of  our  coastal  region  on  the  Pacific.  Wellington,  which  represents 
about  the  climatic  mean  for  Hew  Zealand,  compares  more  closely  with  Portland 
in  rainfall  and  with  San  Francisco  in  temperature,  as  indicated  in  Table  1, 
the  averages  being  derived  from  the  entire  period  over  which  meteorological 
data  have  "been  recorded. 
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lalDlG  1.-  Kontlily  means  of  temperature  and  rainfall  in  Uellington, 
Kov;  Zealand,  and  points  in  tlie  coastal  region  of  th.e 
United  States,  -11,7  montlis  , 1/ 
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ilew  Zealand  Officia,!  Tear  Book,  1930,  and  Yca.r'book  of  Agriculture,  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultiiro,  1930. 

'\J  Normals  for  tho  United  Sta.tes  for  tcmxoerature  are  Based  on  records  of 
thirty  or  more  years  of  ohsorvations  and  for  ra-iniall  on  records  of  tv/onty 
or  more  years  of  ohservavtions. 
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In  oxtont  and  productivity  of  tho  dcdry  industry  tli^  tuo-  areas  aro  not 
at  present  greatly ’dissimilar  as  indica.tcd  in  Ta’blc  2 iDelow.  -In  tlie 
utilization  of  the  milk  supply  and  the  mr.rkctlng  of  the  products,  hov/cver, 

Very  little  similarity  exists.  ^ 

In  the  acreage  devotod  to  egriculturo*  How  Zealand  has  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  the  tliroo  Facific  Coast  States  whereas  in  dairy  cows  the 
relation  is  reversed,  the  Pacific  States  together  maintonning  a’bout  80  per 
cent  (in  1924)  of  tlie  nnm’bers  in  iTe’"  Zealand.  Tlie  yield  per  co\7  in  the 
Pacific  States  is  considerably  higher  than  in  Hew  Zealand,  averaging  5,232 
poands  and  4,644  pouiids,  respectively.  The  comparison  emphasizes  the  tendency 
in  Hew  Zealand  toward  a mediuna  yield  per  cow  and  a large  ovitput  per  acre  and 
per  farmer,  — tov/ard  greatest  economy,  that  is,  in  the  labor  element  of  cost. 
The  following  comparative  statement  is  based  on  official  figures  for  Hew 
Zealand,  as  of  1924  and  pT'eliminary  reports  of  tlic  'Hnited  States  census 
covering  the  same  year. 

Classification  of  Agricultv>jral  Lands  in  Hev;  Zealand  in  1924 


Utilization  of  land 

Improved  ...  18,510,558 

Unimproved  25, 121, 814 

Total  occupied '43,632,372 

Farm  land  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  1924 

Land  in  farms  Acres 

. Washington  . 12,608,234 

Oregon  14,120,043 

California  27,565,440 


• Y Total,  Pacific  Section  . . . 54,293,717 

Tlie  extent  to  v/hich  the  agricultural  lands  of  Hev;  Zealand  are  maintained 
as  improved  grass  laiids  is  shown  statistically  elsev/here  in  the  discussion 
that  follows. 

Table  2.-  Humber  of  dairy  cows  and  milk  production  in  Hew  Zealand 
aiid  in  the  Pacific  Sec'tion  of  the  United  States,  1924 


Country  or  section 

Dairy  cows 
or 

cows  rmilked 

Hi Ik  production 

Total  * Average  yield 

; per  cow 

Hew  Zealand  . . . ^ 
Pacific  Section  . , 

Humber 

1,292,000 

1,023,174 

Pounds  ; Pounds 

2/  6,000,000,000  : 1/  4,644 

5,353,000,000  ; ' 5,232 

i>ata  from  Hew  Zealand  Yearbook,  1926,  and  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1925. 

ly  Estimated. 
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In  the  utilization  of  the  milk  output,  tlie  two  sections  compare  in  a 
way  that  is  characteristic  of  an  outlying  surplus-producing’  area  on  the  one 
hand  and  a comparatively  urbanized  area  v/itli  a localized  market  on  the  other, 
(Table  2)  Accordingly,  ITew  Zealand  produces  butter  and  cheese,  principally 
for  export,  while  the  Pacific  States  supply  fresh  milk,  primarily,  with  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  condensed  milk  secondary  in  importance  and  chiefly 
for  the  local  market. 

Agricultural  Hesources  and  Alternative  Farm  Enterprises 

Land  now  occupied  in  liew  Zealand  comprises  just  two- thirds  of  the  entire 
area  v/hile  about  5 per  cent  of  the  occupied  land  is  barren  or  incapable  of 
being  put  to  profitable  use.  The  high  proportion  of  unoccupied  land  is  largely 
owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  islands.  Ivlountains  occupy  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  Forth  Island,  and  the  South  Island  ’vith 
the  Southern  Alps  running  almost  its  entire  length  has  a still  greater 
mountainous  area.  Table  3 covering  the  occupied  area,  only,  serves  to  show 
the  utilization  of  such  land  under  present  conditions. 


Table  3,-  Utilization  of  occupied  land  in  Few  Zealand  1919-20  and 

1928-29 


Use  and  condition 

1919-20 

1928-29 

Acres 

Acres 

Orchards,  market  gardens,  vineyards,  nurseries, 

and  seed-gardens 

Private,  for  residence,  outbuildings,  gardens, 

etc , 

Plantations  (not  native  bush)  

Fallow  

Crops 

Sown  grasses 

37,360 

56,837 

54,563 

81,760 

1,648,991 

16,125,265 

31,271 

73,263 

293,911 

117,944 

1,746,200 

16,855,512 

Total  a.rea  in  cultivation 

18,004,776 

19,118,101 

Tussock  and  other  native  grasses  ....... 

Standing  virgin  bush  .....  ^ 

Fern,  scrub,  and  second  grov/th 

Phormium  tenax  (native  flax)  ...  

Barren  and  unproductive  

14,892,113 

4,558,943 

3,722,367 

49,867 

2,245,013 

14,151,630 
3,883,805 
4,016,774 
62, 704 
2,309,117 

Total  unimproved  

25,468,303 

24,404,030 

Total  area  occu.pied 

43,473,079 

43,522,131 

Statistical  Report  on  the  Agriciiltural  and  Pastoral  I^oduction  of  the 
Fominion  of  Fev;  Zealand  for  the  season  1919-20  and  1928-29. 


The  relative  unimportance  of  crop  latids  in  Few  Zealand  is  evident  in 
Table  3.  Crop-raising  is  now  conried  on  in  that  country  to  such  an  extent 
only  as  to  provide  the  feed  necessary  to  supplement  pastiire,  (as  turnips, 
mangolds,  and  green  fodder  crops)  and  grain  for  local  c onstunption.  Wheat  is 
now  imported  in  most  years  to  supplement  domestic  production.  In  the  eighties 
wheat  was  an  important  export  product,  but  with  the  introduction  of  refriger- 
ation and  the  impetus  given  to  daii-ylng  and  meat  production  for  export,  the 
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wheat  surplus  has  given  plpxo  to  a deficit  except  in  unus-un.lly  favorable  crop 
years.  The  yield  per  acre  is  exceeded  hy  few  countries,  averaging  over  36 
bushels  in  several  recent  years,  Only  in  occasional  j'^ears  is  there  any  surplus 
of  crops  for  export  with  tlie  notable  exception  of  grass-seed  or  other  seed. 

Cash  crops  are  relatively  xininportant  in  hew  Zealand. 

Tliere  is  some  tendency  for  the  area  given  over  to  cultivated  fodder 
crops  to  be  increased,  and  the  great  valiie  of  alfalfa  is  only  beginning  to  be 
realized.  Unquestionably  the  natural  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  water- 
supply  give  Hew  Zealand  farmers  a relative  advantage  in  the  growing  of  the  best 
grass  and  green  fodder  crops  for  livestock  production. 

With  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  occupied  land  in  ITev;  Zealand  given 
over  to  the  grov;ing  of  grass,  native  and  sown,  and  less  than  5 per  cent  to 
cultivated  crops  of  all  kinds,  sheep  and  cattle-raising  naturally  predominate 
in  the  agriculture  of  that  country.  Even  horses  are  notably  few  and  declining 
in  nunber.  The  greatest  n-umber,  404,284,  was  reported  in  1911  and  since  then 
the  nunber  Iras  fallen  rather  steadily  to  297,195  in  1930,  liumbers  of  tlie 
various  important  classes  of  livestock  maintained  during  recent  years  in 
relation  to  total  areas  of  land  occupied  ajid  to  the  population  are  shown  in 
Table  4, 

Table  4,-  Population,  area,  and  nuihocr  of  livestock  in  Her;  Zealand, 

1911,  1923  and  1930 


Item 

A;^r,  2,  1911 

liar  .31, 1923 

Jan. 31, 1930 

Area  of  Dominion  

Acres 

66,390,262 

Acres 
66,390, 262 

Acres 

66,390, 262 

Area  occupied  

40,238,126 

43,653,163 

43, 368,653 

Population,  including  llaoris,  or 

Humber 

lirumb  or 

Humber 

natives ■ 

1,056,199 

r,  si^Ts'oi 

1, ■54878  9 7 

Cattle  

2,020,171 

3,480,694 

3,765,668 

Average  number  of  cattle  per 

1,000  persons  

1,913 

2,626 

2,431 

Average  number  of  cattle  per  1,000 
acres  of  occupied  land  .... 

50 

80 

87 

Dairy  cows  

633,733 

1,248,643 

1,440,321 

Average  number  of  dairy  cows  per 
1,000  persons  

600 

942 

930 

Average  number  of  dairy  cows  per 
1,000  acres  of  occupied  land  . . 

16 

29 

33 

Sheep  Jy*  • • • » 

23,996,126 

23,081,439 

30,841,287 

Average  number  of  sheop  per 
1,000  persons 

22,719 

17,416 

19,911 

Average  number  of  sheep  per  1,000 
acres  of  occupied  land  .... 

596 

529 

711 

Hogs  348,754 , 

400,889 

487,793 

Average  number  of  hogs  per 

1,000  persons  

330 

302 

315 

Average  number  of  hogs  per  1,000 
acres  of  occunied  land  ..... 

9 

9 

11  ’ 

Data  from  ITcv;  Zcalaiid  Official  Yearbook  and  Census  of  ifow  Zealand. 
ij  Sheep  returns  as  of  April  30. 
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In  relation  to  the  total  area  of  land  occupied  there  lias,  "been  a general 
increase  over  the  last  20  years  in  livestock  carried,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere 
in  the  discussion  of  impr overnent  in  carrying  capacitjr  of  pasture  lands.  The 
table  indicates  also  that  while  the  number  of  sheep  per  1,000  acres  has  been 
more  than  maintained  over  this  period,  the  nrimber  of  cattle  lias  increased  much 
more  than  sheep  and  the  relative  number  of  dairy  cows  much  more  markedly  tlian 
either. 


Long  before  there  was  a dairy  industry  of  commercial  importance  in 
I'Tev/  Zealand,  millions  of  sheep  v/ere  being  grazed  in  that  country,  and  the 
present  number  of  sheep  (nearly  31,000,000  as  of  April  30,  1930)  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  , The  relatively  poor  pasture 
is  given  over  to  sheep-raising  while  cattle,  particular l^r  dairy  cattle,'  generally 
occupy  the  more  productive  lands,  the  margin  betv/een  sheep  and  dairy  land 
tending  to  shift  with  relative  returns  from  sheep-raising  and  dairying:.  In  the 
period  of  rapid  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry  following  the  V/orld  V/ar,  for 
example,  much  of  the  best  sheep  land  was  bid  up  in  price  and  taken  over  by 
dairy  farmers,  More  recently  there  has  been  a tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  marginal  dairy  land  reverting  to  sheep-growers. 

Although  sheep-raising  is  thus  alternative  to  dairying 'in  the  ultili- 
zation  of  land,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  tliat  one  can  not  be  increased  except 
in  proportion  as  the  other  decreases.  The  total  dairy  output  is  now  being 
affected  more  by  increased  production  per  cow  and  per  acre  than  by  increase  in 
nurabers  of  cows  or  in  area  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  dairy  cows.  (See  Tables 
12  and  13)  During  recent  years,  accordingly,  improvement  in  the  carrying 
capacity  of  land  and  other  methods  of  intensificati on  have  resulted  in  an 
increased  output  of  sheep  products  and  dairy  products  simultaneously. 

No  apparent  relation  exists  betv/een  absolute  price  changes  (export 
value)  and  increase  or  decrease  in  output  either  in  wool  or  butter  alone.  In 
fact,  the  increases  in  both  sheep  and  dairy  products  have  come  about  more  ■ 
largely  under  falling  actual  prices  with  decreases  under  rising  prices.  More 
significant  is  the  relationship  or  ratio  between  wool  prices  on  the  one  hand 
and  butter  prices  on  the  other.  The  important  factor  is  not  actual.  :price 
changes  but  relative  price  changes.  Over  a long  period  of  years  the  value  of 
a pound  of  butter  has  tended  to  exceed  slightly  the  value  of  a pound  of  wool 
v/hen  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  export  values  of  butter 
and  wool.  But  tliis  ratio  has  varied  from  year  to  year  and  with  various  periods 
of  years  from  an  almost  exact  parity  to  a ratio  of  3 to  1 in  favor  of  butter, 
that  is,  1 pound  of  butter  bringing  as  much  as  3 pounds  of  v/ool.  Since  1921, 
when  it  took  3,4  pounds  of  wool  to  equal  in  e^eport  value  a pound  of  butter, 
the  values  again  became  adjusted  for  a time  to  v/hat  may  be  regarded  as  a normal 
parity  of  about  1 to  1,  More  recently  wool  prices  liave  become  relatively  lov;er 
than  the  record  low  butter  and  cheese  prices  prevailing.  Declared  values  of 
exports  for  the  entire  year,  1930,  indicate  an  average  value  equivalent  to 
27  cents  per  pound  of  butter  and  19  cents  per  pound  of  wool,  making  the  average 
export  value  of  1 pound  of  butter  equal  to  the  average  e:cport  value  of  about 
1.4  pounds  of  v;ool. 
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Beef  is  still  grown  in  New  Zealand  more  largely  for  domestic  consmiption 
than  for  export*  Fully  thr«;e-f ourths  of  the  heef  produced  is  still  consumed 
within  the  Dominion,  v/hereas  Argentina,  for  example,  exports  more  tlran  tliroe- 
fourths  of  its  heef  output. 

Improvement  in  the  teclinique  of  refrigerating  he  ef  for  ocean  transport- 
ation might  do  much  to  open  up  a'  profitable  e2q>ort  market  for  New  Zealand  heef 
and  thereby  stimulate  expansion  in  the  beef  cattle  industry.  Jlofrigerat ion 
v;as  first  successfully  applied  in  ocean  transportation  of  meat  from  the 
United  States  to  England  in  1874,  Later  improvement  in  the  teclinique  of 
refrigeration  made  possible  the  shipment  through  the  tropics  of  dairy  products 
as  well  as  meat.  From  the  first,  however,  the  complete  freezing  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Nev/  Zealand  meats  for  the  comparatively  longer  trip  has  left  a 
competitive  advo,ntage  to  beef  from  Argentina  which  requires  merely  chilling 
for  its  satisfactory  transportation  to  English  markets.  Beef  held  at  chilling 
temperatures  rather  than  at  the  low  temperatures  resulting  in  freezing  of  the 
meat  is  much  preferred  by  the  British  trade. 

Improvements  now  in  progress  in  the  technique  of  sterilization  and 
refrigeration  may  tend  to  reduce  the  advantage  to  the  countries  nearer  tlie 
European  consuming  centers  and  make  possible  the  satisfactory  shipments  of 
chilled  beef  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  probable  that  more  would  depend  upon 
this  thaxi  any  thing  else  in  the  development  of  the  potential  beef-  industry  in 
New  Zealand.  • fhe  better  q'uality  of  the  Argentine  beef  is  not  only  the  cause 
of  Argentina's  importance  as  a source  of  beef  supply  for  Europe,  but  it  is 
also  the  effect,  as  Argentine  producers  have  improved  their  cattle  to  meet 
the 'demands  of  their  foreign  trade.  Of  course,  the  availability , of  domestic 
supplies  of  grain  and  legume  feed  also  gives  Argentine  beef-growers  an 
advantage  in 'meeting  market  requirements  as  to  quality  of  beef. . . 

Hutton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  successfully  shipped  from  any  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in  the  chilled  state,  and  Nev/  Zealand’s  early 
l©8,d  in  mutton  trade  is  still  held,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  freezing 
the  carcasses  for  shipment. 

Beef  cattle  still  outnumber  dairy  cattle  in  New  Zealand  as  a whole. 

The  proportion  of  dairy  cattle  to  the  total  number,  according  to  the  1928 
census,  v;as  40  per  cent  in  the  North  Island  and  45  per  cent  in  the  South 
Island,  In  only  ■fewo  of  the  "twelve  land  districts  of  New  Zealand  (Auckland  and 
Taraniki)  does  the  total  number  of  dairy  cattle  e::.ceed  the  total  number  of 
beef  cattle.  This  apparent  predominance  of  the  beef  type  of  cattle  is 
exaggerated,  however,  by  the  inclusion  an  the  statistics  of  relatively  more  of 
the  young  stock  of  the  beef  breeds,  ov/ing  to  the  disposal  at  an  early  age  of 
all  but  a small  proportion  of  the  calves  from  dairy  cows.  It  has  been  rather 
a general  practice  to  dispose  of  surplus  dairy  calves  at  birth  v?ith  little 
or  no  value  realized  from  -them.  Hie  situation  os  to  the  relative  importance 
of  dairy  cattle  appears  to  better  odvan'btge  in  comparing  numbers  of  cows  and 
heifers  of  producirg  age  only.  Of  all  the  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and 
over  in  tlie  entire  countiy,  75  per  cent  were  being  kept  for  dairying  in  1929 
as  compared  with  63  per  cent  in  1918, 
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Not  onlj'-  is  tliere  the  tendency  tov/ard  keeping  a larger  proportion 
of  cows  for  dairying,  hut  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  special  dairjr 
breeds.  For  instance,  of  the  total  munber  of  bulls  two  years  old  and  over,  the 
1918  census  showed  15  per  cent  of  Jersey  breeding,  either  purebred  or  crossbred 
with  a predominating  strain  of  Jersey,  v/hile  in  1924,  the  latest  year  for 
which  census  figures  are  available,  the  proportion  v/as  43  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  on  Now  Zealand  farms  in  1928-29  is 
officially  reported  to  have  been  only  138,609.  This  includes  all  persons, 
male  and  female,  v/ho  arc  employed  during  the  major  part  of  their  time  at  farm 
v/ork  whether  as  anployor  or  employee.  The  following  smomary( Table  5)  is  on 
the  basis  of  a classification  according  to  the  type  of  farming  in  which  the 
workers  are  principally  employed.  While  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
has  been  well  maintained  as  a major  farm  enterprise  over  this  period,  the 
relative  increase  in  dairy  farming  is  evident. 


Table  5.-  Nunber  of  persons  engaged  in  various  t'-pcs  of  farming  in 
New  Zealand  1919-20  to  1928-29 


Year 

Type  of  farming 

in  v/hich  principallj’’  cmplo; 

■cdT 

Tota,l 

b cginning 
Au^u 

Dairying 

Pastoral  and 
unspecified 

Agricultural 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Nui'ab  or 

.Per  cent 

Number 

1919-20 

• • 

55,695 

42.1 

60,364 

45.7 

16,190 

12,2 

132,249 

1920-21 

• e 

60,942 

45.7 

54,813 

41.1 

17,505 

13.2 

133,260 

1921-22 

• e 

68, 661 

50.7 

48,325 

35.7 

18,409 

13.6 

155,395 

1922-23 

• 4 

78,564 

53.7 

49,399 

33.7 

18,417 

12.6 

146,380 

1925-24 

• • 

78,145 

53.8 

52,181 

36.0 

14,832 

10.2 

145,158 

1924-25 

• • 

76,976 

53.9 

51,791 

36.3 

13,975 

9.8 

142, 742 

1925-26 

• • 

73,370 

53.4 

50,388 

36.6 

13,693 

10.0 

157,451 

1926-27 

• • 

69,801 

52.5 

49,625 

37.4 

13,373 

10.1 

132,799 

1927-28 

• • 

70,573 

54«5 

45,004 

34.8 

13,904 

10.7 

129.481 

1928-29 

• • 

74, 686 

53,9 

49,775 

35 . 9 

14, 148 

10.2 

138,609 

'Se.ta  from  New  Zealand'  OTficial  Year-book,  1930. 


Agriculture  in  Relation  to  Industry 

Primary  production  still  provides  directly  more  tlian  ti/o-thirds  of  the 
wealth  of  New  Zealand,  a proportion  not  much  different  from  that  of  25  years 
ago.  (Table  6)  Primary  prodtiction  not  only  provides  the  great  bulk  of  Now 
Zealand  wealth  directly,  but  it  determines  almost  the  entire  industrial 
development  of  the  Dominion.  Such  a largo  proportion  Of  the  industries  are 
engaged  in  processing  primary  products  (chiefly  for  export)  tlic^t  they  have 
depended  and  must  continue  to  depend  for  expansion  upon,  the  groyrth  of  the 
primary  industries.  Factories  for  tlio  prepa-ration  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
for  market  consti-buto  the  most  important  group  -'^nd  the  net  value  of  their 
output  in  1927-28  was  21*3  per  cent  of  the  total  net  value  of  all  factory 
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production,  _l/  Of  a total  increase  in  value  of  all  factory  production 
in  ITew  Zealand  between  the  years  1920-21  and  1927-28  araounting  to 
$41, 356, 000,  meat  and  dairy  products  manufactured  added  a value  of 
^23, 348, 000  or  more  than  ono-half  of  the  total  increase. 

Of  all  the  groups  of  primary  products,  dairy  products  made  rmicli 
the  greatest  increase  in  value  from  1900-01  to  1927-28.  Over  this 
period  the  increase  in  value  has  been  affected  even  more  by  the  higher 
prices  than  by  increased  vol-’ome  of  production.  The  ratio  of  the  value 
of  dairy  products  to  tlie  value  of  all  primary  products  f rom  year  to 
year  is  significant  nevertheless  of  relative  changes  in  which  the  expansion 
of  dairying  lias  been  greatest, 

lianufacturc  of  other  than  primary  products  for  international  trade 
is  negligible  in  comparison,  with  primary  products  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  products  of  sheltered  industries  such  as  can  not  so 
readily  be  marketed  overseas  as  in  the  local  market.  The  local  demand, 
in  turn,  is  dependent  in  Hew  Zealand  principally  upon  the  prosperity  of 
primary  producers. 


jy  Department  of  Economics  of  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  ”Tho 
Development  of  Now  Zealand  Factory  Production,^'  Aprils  ’ 1930* 
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Tablo  o.~  Hot  value  oi'  production  in  iiev;  Zealand  by  industries 
selected  vears,  1900-01  to  1927-28 
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Production  and  Utilization  of  Millc 

The  total  production  of  milk  in  ITew  Zealeuid  can  he  estimated  with 
fair  acci\racy  at  6,600,000,000  pounds  for  the  1926-27  season,  or  just  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  Canadian ■ pro dxict ion  as  officially  estimated  for  1927 
at  13,060,000,000  pounds.  Zj  Of  the  total  ITew  Zealand  output,  however,  a 
sincrolarly  le.rge  proportion  is  utilized  in  manruacture,  chiefly  hutter  and 
cheese  (Table  7) 


Table  7.-  Sstiraated  prodv-ction  and  utilization  of  milk  in  ITew 

Zealand,  1926-27 


use 


Estimated 
quantity  of  milk 
Pounds 


Proportion  of 
tota]^  output 
Per  cent 


Consumption  as  fresh  milk  and  cream;  460,690,000  ; 7,0 

Feeding-  on  farms,  v/aste,  etc  . . . ; 206,893,000  : 3.1 

Condensing  and  drying  96,908,000  : 1,5 

Cheese-making  ..........  ; 1,675,433,000  ; 25.5 

Butter  making?  in  creameries  . . .J  4,005,941,000  ; 60.9 

on  farms  134,421,000  ; 2,0 

Total 6,581,286,000  : 100.0 


Figures  representing  quantities  of  milk  used  in  manufacturing  are 
derived  in  this  calculation  from  the  quantity  of  butterfat  reported,  as 
received  from  suppliers  at  manufacturing  establisliments  for  various  uses,  as 
published  in  Statistical  Report  on  tlie  Factory  Prodriction  of  the  Dominion  of 
ITew  Zealand  for  the  3''Gar  1926-27,  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Wellington. 
The  average  butterfat  content  of  all  milk  for  checse-m:.iking  wo.s  reported  as 
iiaving  been  3.93  per  cent,  wloich  is  assumed  to  have  been  tlie  averr.go  for  'iiio 
total  milk  supply,  since  milk  for  checse-malcing  does  not  come  from,  any  defi- 
nitelj’"  localized  areas  and  imuch  of  the  cheese  is  made  in  dual  factories 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  choose.  L pound  of  buttorfa.t  is 
thus  talcen  as  the  equivalent  of,  or  o.s  derived  from,  25.44-  pounds  of  milk. 


On  the  basis  of  a semi-official  ostiiivate  that  7 per  cent  of  the  total 
milk  production  is  directly  cons'cuned  c.s  fluid  r.ilk,  the  figures  representing 
the  quontit^’-  thus  utilized  mid  total  milk  yield  wore  arrived  at  b^r  to.king  th 
reported  receipts  of  butterfat  at  all  manufacturing  establislim.onts  together 
with  the  probhble  v/astage  and  requirements  for  feeding  dairj-  calves  ?.s 
representing  93  per  cent  of  tho  total.  If  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  jmcld  from  1,303,225  dairj-^  cows  of  193,5  xoaojads  of  butterfat  (the 
officially  ostinr.tcd  yield  pjr  cow)  or  5,050  pouoids  of  milk,  assuming  on 
average  fat  content  of  3,93  per  cent,  tho  total  milk  yiold  thus  arrived  at 
for  tho  1926-27  season  T«ras  5,581,000,000  pounds.  The  two  methods  of 


^ Sec 
of  Canada 
Sc  onoiai  c s 


similar  study  of  "Tlic  Compotitivc  Position  of  tTiO  Dairj'  Industry 
, " United  Str.tos  Dopartmont  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
, Division  cf  Statistical  and  Historicr'.l  Resoarch,  F. S.40,publi shod 


in  August,  1929. 
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calculation  give  a very  satisfactory  check  oacli  uj)on  the  other  as  may  he 
seen  hy  the  comparatively  small  indefinite  item  including  feeding  and  waste 
in  the  statement  above. 

Of  the  total  milk  yield  in  that  year,  axoproxiraately  7 per  cent  ms 
consvamed  0.irectly  as  fluid  milk  in  hew  Zealand  as  compared  with  approximately 
37  per  cent  so  used  in  Canada  a:id  47  per  cent  in  the  United  Sta.tes.  The 
relative  unimportance  of  the  fluid  milk  loarket  in  hew  Zealand  is  accounted 
for  hy  the  small  nuiuher  of  consuniers,  roughly  one  person  to  each  cow  milked, 
and  to  the  light  consumption  per  person.  The  average  daily  consuraption 
capita  of  the  total  population  of  hev/  Zealand  proper,  is  apparently  less 
than  onc-half  pint  per  day,  or  38  United  States  gallons  per  ^rear,  which 
conrpares  rather  -onfavorahly  with  that  of  approximately/'  51  gallons  in  Canada 
and  55  gallons  in  the  United  States, 

Calf-feeding,  under  prevailing  conditions  of  disposal  of  dairy  calves, 
requires  a relatively  small  quantity  of  whole  milk.  Tnis  item  may  he 
estimated  roughly  at  33  million  pounds  of  milk  in  1926-27,  or  about  one-half 
of  1 per  cent  of  the  total  yield. 

The  quantity  of  condensed  and  powdered  mi  lie  manufactured  in  New 
Zealand  is  regarded  as  confidential  inforimtion.  The  official  report 
referred  to  above,  however,  provides  the  basis  for  calculating  this  item 
from  the  quantity  of  milk  supplied  to  imnufacturing  establisl'ments  for 
condensing,  Tliesc  figures  indicate  an  output  in  that  yxear  equivalent  to 
approximately  39  million  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  or  12  million  poimds  of 
Xsowdered  milk.  The  bulk  of  the  condensed  and  ipowdcred  milk  is  'produced  for 
the  export  market.  Exports  duriiig  the  la.st  five  years,  1925-1929,  l\avo 
averaged  12  million  pounds  of  powdered  milk  and  1,5  million  pounds  classified 
as  ’’milk  and  crcai-.i,  p'reservei,  condensed,  etc."  Ql-ic  po'.Tdcred  or  dried  milk 
trade ' received  its  greatest  impetus  in  the  early  war  years  through  the 
demand  created  in  Great  Britain, 

Icc-croam  nanufactorc,  reported  for  the  first  time  for  the  year  ended 
Ifcrch  51,  1928,  amounted  in  that  year  to  273,346  imperial  gallons  or 
328,097  United  States  gallons.  This  would  provide  not  more  than  a quart 
per  person  per  year,  indicating  hov;  negligible  is  this  use  of  milk  and  crcaia, 
Utili2ja,tion  of  skin  milk  in  the  casein  industry  compensates  to  some  degree 
for  the  la,ck  of  a loig  industry  or  calf-rearing.  Boring  the  year  1930, 
co:p>orts  of  casein  enounted  to  6,419,000  pounds,  tho  heaviest  exportation  on 
record, 

Tlio  value  of  all  dairy  products  marufacturod  in  New  Zealand  ost.ab- 
lishncnts  during  tho  year  ended  March  31,  1927,  is  reported  officially  as 
Ixaving  boon  19,021,378  pounds  Sterling  (oq'ai valent  to  >.,j;92,579,480) , of 
which  butter  c onstitutedtwo-tlxLrds  in  value  ,:uid  cheese  and  other  products 
ono-tliird.  (Table  8) 
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TalDle  8,-  Value  of  various  dair;''  products  manufactured  in  New 

Zealand,  1926-27 


Product  or  group 

- ■ Value • ■ 

CnTte'd  'state  s 
equlivalent 
par  value 

7'Pefcentage 
of  total 
value 

* • T ' ’ 

aa 

hollars 

Per  .cent 

Butter  (including  whey  butter) 
Cheese 

Other  products  

. 12,537,074  . 

5,566,650 
918,154 

61,017,939 

27,092,886 

4,468,655 

:66. 

29 

5 ■ 

Total  

19,021,878 

92,579,480 

100 

Of  th.e  257,996,539  pounds  of  "butterfat  delivered  to  niahufacturing  plants 
duting’  th.0  1928-29  season,  69  per  cent  was  used  .for  tutter  making,  29  per  .cent 
for  clieese,  and  2 per  cent' for  dried  and  condensed  milk,  according  to  American. 
Vice  Consul  William  P,  Cocliran,  Jr»,  in  a report  from  Wellington,  as  of 
August  25,  1930.  ■ ' ‘ ' . ' ' ' ' ■ 

Butter-naaking  is  carried  on  principally,  .and -cheese-making  rather 
exclusively,  in  factories.  Farm-made  butter  still  provides  a comparatively 
small  but  stable  supply  of  some,  importance  for  the-  farmer  and  his  family. 

For  the  entire  rural  population  the  farm  butter  produced  araounts  to  about 
10  pounds  per  capita  which,  is  about  one- third -of  the'  average  per  capita 
consumption  for  the  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  large  scale  production  in. 
cooperatively  omod  plants  is  the  rule.  Of  500  establisliments  in  operation 
in  1928,  441  or  88  per  cent  were  cooperatively  owned.  Consolidation  is 
still  in  progress  as  indicated  by  a gradual  decline  during, recent  years  in 
the  number  of  plants  together  v/ith  a steadily  increasing  total  production. 

In  the  jrcar  ended  March  31,  1923,  official  reports  show  that  the  500  factories 
in  operation  at  the  end  of -thsh- period  had  utilized  234,426,450  potuids  of 
buttorfat  in  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products  valued 
at  21,860,275  pounds  Sterling,  an  average  per  plant  ccj.ui valent  to  .fi)212,788. 

The  number  of  suppliers  as  of  Decembor  31,  1927,  at  the  peak  of  tlue  . 
manuf actuiring  season,  was  55,947  or  about  112  to  the_  factory. 

Butterfat  sold  for  buttcr-meJeing  is  soparahod  principally  on. .the 
farms  and  supplied  to  factories  as  cream,  v/hilo  for  cheese-making,'  of  course, 
the  whole  milk  is  supplied.  The  predominance  of  the  iracticc  of  sepah.ution 
of  butterfat  at  the  farm  is  shovm  by  reports  of  milk  and  buttorfat  rccoivod 
by  manufacturing  establishments.  (Table  9)  For  butter  making,. ' the.,  fat 
separated  at  factories  averaged  during  recent  seasons  some '5  per  c.on.t,  of ' , 
the  total  quantity  received. 
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Consumption  as  Affecting  Exportable  Surplus 

Pastoral  Nev/  Zealand,  with  its  population  of  1,500,000,  is  primarily 
an  exporting  country.  The  United  States  has  82  times  as  roany  people  as 
New  Zealand,  probably  16  times  as  many  dairj''  cows,  twice  as  many  sheep,  and 
100  times  as  many  hogs.  The  marked  difference,  as  affecting  the  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  the  tv/o  countries, 
is  also  indicated  by  a comparison  of  ratios  prevailing  between  population 
and  milk  cows  in  the  two  countries.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
practically  5.5  persons  to  each  cov/  milked.  In  New  Zealand  the  ratio  is  no?/ 
almost  exactly  1 to  1. 

In  constrast  with  the  United  States,  which  is  unique  in  its  closely 
balanced  production  and  consumption  of  dairy  products.  New  Zealand  now 
depends  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal  of  fully  three-fourths  of  its 
dairy  output  and  the  proportion  going  into  this  "surplus”  must  increase 
v/ith  increasing  production.  The  not  importation  of  dairy  products  into 
the  United  States,  averaging  during  recent  years  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  or  only  about  1 per  cent  of  out 
total  consumption,  almost  equals  the  entire  Ne?/  Zealand  consumption  of 
approximately  1,6  billion  pounds,  annually. 

New  Zealanders  have  always  consumed  heavily  the  meats  so  abundantly 
at  hand  in  that  pastoral  country.  The  difficulties  met  prior  to  the 
development  of  refrigeration  in  shipping  mutton  and  beef  across  the  equator 
to  European  markets  so  isolated  Now  Zealand  stock  growers  as  to  cause  them 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  export  sale  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  ?/ith 
great  quantities  of  moat  as  something  of  a cheap  by-product,  Tliis  undoubt- 
edly exerted  a profound  influence  in  determining  the  food  habits  of  the 
Now  Zealc.nd  people. 

During  the  5-yco.r  period  ended  Llarch  31,  1929,  the  most  complete 
available  figures  covering  slaughterings  in  the  abattoirs  .and  on  farms 
together  v/ith  exports  for  the  sojno  period  indicate  that  78  per  cent  of 
the  beef  produced  v/as  domestically  consuriicd.  Similar  calculations  for  the 
10-yoar  period  ended  March  31,  1924,  show  70  per  cent  consuracd  within 
the  Dominion,  Domestic  consumption  of  mutton  accounted  for  44  per  cent 
of  the  sheep  slaughtered  and  7 per  cent  of  the  lambs  in  the  five  years, 
1925-1929,  against  40  per  cont  and  13  por  cent,  respectively,  in  the  ton 
years  1915-1924.  Domestic  consumption  of  pork  has  left  a quite  negligible 
portion  for  exportation  until  in  very  recent  ycr.rs  when  the  export  trade 
in  pork  products  has  evnounted  to  more  than  a tenth  of  the  production, 

Tliis  export  trade  is  a source  of  revenue  of  some  importance  to  dairy 
farmers. 


Consumption  por  capita  of  o,ll  moats  (exclusive  of  pcfultry)  is  fully 
t?/ico  as  heavy  in  No?/  Zealand  as  in  the  United  St  ates,  Consumption  of 
cheese  is  comparatively  light,  only  slightly  more  tha,n  in  the  United  States, 
ojid  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  domestic  Cheddar  cheese,  there  being 
practically  no  importation  of  foreign  varieties  as  in  this  country.  Per 
capita  butter  consumption,  officially  0 3tim?.tcd  to  laavc  avereged  34  pounds 
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in  rccont  jcnrs,  is  vory  ccrtninly  oxcoodiii^’  tho.t  of  an3’'  other  C'Ountry 

■o,nd  twice  thn,t  of  the  United  Sto.tos.  (fahle  10) 


fahlc  10, ~ Per  co.pita  c onsmipti  on  of  .meats  and  dia,ry  products  in 
ilow  Zoo-land,  5~3’-car  avoro^'es,  1921--22  to  1928-29 


Period  ij 

1 

» 

•Butter 

• Oon- 

ChoesG'densod 

• mi  Ik 

fresh  'fresh  .fresh  'fresh 
heof  |mutton]lamh  |pork 

Ham 

and 

hacon 

1)~iro'^.T  a.ver.ago : 

P Quads 

P oui  ds : P 'Ound  s 

P Quad's ; P ound  s : P ound  s : P ouid  s 

Pouids 

1921-22  to  1923-24  . 

25,89 

4,20:  2.65 

154.08:  59.09;  16.13:  15.76 

8.81 

1922-23  to  1924-25  . , 

27.34 

5.82:  2.77 

156.81:  '88.61:  9.72:  28.17 

11.04 

1923-24  to  1925-26  .. 

30.34 

5.82: 

208.59:  56.13:  15,01;  50.58 

13 . 32 

1924-25  to  1926-27  .. 

27,13 

4.95; 

184.00:  74.64:  15.30;  19.00 

14.74 

1925-26  to  1927-28  . . 

34.11 

5 . 73 : 

174.77:  59.43:  11.81:  14.68 

15.88 

1926-27  to  1928-29  ., 

34.05 

7^/1. 
/ % toPi; 

167.41;  75.32:  10.33:  16,45 

15.60 

1928-29  to  1929-30  .. 

34.24 

7.91; 

155.73:  75.63;  11.19:  13.11 

14.51 

llew  Zcal.ancr  Offici.al  Year  P o’hs,  '1925-1931'.' 

ij  In  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  fluctuations  from  v-oar  to  year, 
particularly  in  oicports  end  stoe’es  .on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  calcul:itions 
were  made  to  cover  an  averaye  of  three  ^'•ears  in  each  case. 


The  average  consumption  per  person  in  J.Tev/  Zealand  of  mi  11c  and  mi  11c 
products  in  all  forms  exceeds  .materially'  the  per  capita  cons-omption  in  the 
United  States.  vVliile  the  consumption  , of  milk  as  such  is  not  more  than  tvo- 
thirds  as  hea.vy/-,  and  cheese  cons'omption  is  only  slightly  heavier,  practicallyr 
tv/ice  as  much  oiitter  is  consrmed.  The  milk  enuivc-lent  of  all  dairy  products 
consrmed  per  person  is  prohehly  greater  in  hew  Zealand  than  in  the  United 
Stehes.  Calculations  hased  on  the  1926-27  season  indicate  that  milk  and 
milk  products  oqui valent  to  some  1,100  pounds  or  123  United  States  gallons' 
of  milk  ijer  capita  wore  censmod  within  ITew  Zeohand,  v/hich  exceeds  the  most' 
lihcral  estimates  of  toial  pe.r  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States, 


Statistics  of  production  and  ooeportati on  of  huttor  an,d  choose  indicate 
tlio,t  in  1906  some  73  per  cent  of  tlicse  prciucts  v;as  cold  outside  the 
country  vhorcas  'by  1928  the  proportion  had  risen  *to  approximately  80  por  cent. 
Of  the  total  milk  prodr.ction  of  how  Zealand  as  cstimehod  for  the  1926-27 
season,  only  ahout  24  per  cent  can  ho  calculated  to  have  keen  utilized  in 
various  forms  in  domestic  consumption. 


Until  very  recently  consumption  of  dairy  produjcts  within  IJov/  Zealand 
had  hoen  increasing  rather  steadily  as  the  result  of  Increase  in  poxjule-tion 
as  well  as  an  incroa.so  in  avero^’o  quantity'-  used  per  person.  Productio.n, 
hov/evor,  is  increasing  e,t  a rauch  more  rapid  rate  so  that  the  proportio.n  of  the 
outymt  going  to  the  c:q)ort  market  as  surplus  is  continually  hecoming  larger, 

oy  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  comhined  equivalent  in  milk  end  using  3-ycar 
a.vera-'gos  ccntcrod  on  the  stated  year  as  host  roproconting  tho  normal  pro- 
duction and  oxportarbi  on. 
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This  it  mst  continuo  to  do.  The.  rate  of  incror.se  in  population  (Tahlo  11) 
is  now  slower  then  at  o.ny  tirac  sincG  tho  'war  and  is  at  most  hut  20  to  30 
thousand  persons  per  year.  Consumption  per  capita,  particularly  huttor,  car 
hardly  he  expected  to  incroarc  materially,  if  a.t  o-ll. 

Table.  11.-  Population:  Official  ■ estimates  ard  rate  of  cliargo, 

. ■ ' Nev;  Zoalard,  1914-1928 


Powula.ti  on ^ excluding  Maori 

s 1/ 

Ca.lendar. 

Incror.so  of  decrease  during  y 

ear ; Average 

jroa.r  • 

Total 

Total 

Percentage 

: for  current  and 

: nroccdintg  xoa.r  . . 

Nu'.ibcr 

. Number 

Per  cent 

: Number 

1914  . . . 

1,095,994 

11,332 

1.04 

: 1,090,352 

1915  . . . 

1,102,794 

6,800 

.62 

; 1,099,394 

1916  , . . 

1,100,563 

- 2,231 

“*  6 20 

; , 1,101,678 

1917  . . . 

1,097,672 

- 2,891 

.26 

: 1,099,117 

1918  . . . 

1,108,373 

10,701 

,97 

: 1,103,022 

1919  . . . 

1,177,405 

69,032 

6.23 

; 1,142,889 

1920  .... 

1,207,835 

30,430 

2.58 

: 1,192,620 

1921  . . . 

1,239,966 

32,131 

2.66 

: 1,223,901 

1922  . . . 

1,265,397 

25,431 

2.05 

; 1,252,682 

1923  . « . 

1,289,221 

23,824 

1,88 

: 1,277,309 

1924  . . . 

1,316,174 

26,953 

2.09 

; 1,302, 6P8 

1925  . . . 

^ 1,346,076 

29,902 

2,27 

: 1,331,125 

1926  . . . 

1,365,417 

19,341 

1.44 

: 1,355,746 

1927  . . . 

1,385,401 

19,984 

1,46 

1 1,375,409 

1928  . . . 

1,401,472 

16,071 

1.16 

: 1,393,436 

1929  . . . 

1,418,914 

17,442 

1.24 

; 1,410,193 

Now  Zea^lard  Official  Year  Book,  1925  and  1931.  Last  coltumi  is  c'omputed  from 
Column  1. 


_]^  Estima.te  .as  of  Doc  ember  31, 

^ Tho  estimate  for  this  year  just  prccodin,^  the  census  is  admittedly  too  high 
to  show  accurately  tho  increases  during  this  and  the  following  year.  Also 
ha-lf-ca.sto  Maoris  living  as  Maoris  were  included  with  Europoars  as  they  v/cro 
not  in  the  1926  census. 


Improvement  of  Resources  and  T-eclmique 

Dairymen  of  New  Zeal.and  are  now  dovoting  more  .arid  eiore  a.ttontion  to 
increasing  production  per  cow  and  per  arro.  This  was  tho  tendency  throughout 
the  decade  following  tho  war  period  v/hich  so  stimulo-tod  expansion  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  tha.t  country,  but  it  has  been  so  a.cccntua/fccd  during  the  more  recent 
years  as  to  make  it  of  peculiar  current  interest. 
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Relative  increases  in  acreage  of  pasture  lojids,  numljer  of  railk  cows 
carried,  a.nd  yield  per  cow  reflect  tliis  tendency'’.  The  total  area  of 
occupied  land  in  Hew  Zealand  on  J.anuary  31,  1930,  according  to  latest  available 
data  v/as  43,369,000  acres.  This  area  exceeded  tlie  35,508,000  acres  occupied 
28  years  earlier  by  22  per  cent  but  was  actually  less  than  the  maximum  area 
of  43,653,000  acres  occupied  during  the  expansion  following  the  v,ar  peribd. 

Even  as  early  as  1920,  nearly  the  same  a/roa,  43,473,000  acres,  had  been 
occupied. 

Of  those  occupied  lands,  the  area  in  grass,  native  and  sevm, (classed 
a.s  "grassla,nd  farmed”)  comprised  28,412,000  acres  or  SO  per  cent  in  1902  and 
31,535,000  acres  or  73  per  cent  in  1930.  The  actual  increase  in  the  officially 
estimated  area  of  grassland  farmed  over. the  entire  28  years  was  not  more 
than  11  per  cent  or  about  0.4. per  cenb  per- year  as  the  a.vcrag’0  for  the  entire 
period.  There  appears  to  have,  b.eon 'little  if  an;^''  sigri.ificant  change  in  this 
rate  of  increase  in  total  pas'-trirc  land  du.ring  recent  p'cars.  Of  pasture  lands 
devoted  to  dairying  alone,  no  official  d?.ta  are  avohlablc-  to  provide  a definite 
measure  of  increase,  although  the  artificially  sown  area  referred  to  in 
another  coiuioction  r4ay  bo  presu'nod  to  represent  somo\7hat  more  nearly  the 
situation  as  to  dairy  lands.  , 

: j ^ 

Incroo.sed  dairy  output,  in  How  Zealand  during  this  28-yoar  period  has 
boon  out  of  all  proportion  to.  the  incteased  , areas  occupied  and  improved  as 
pstu.ro  land.  The  i^roscnt  volune  of  dairy  production  is  certainly  fully  six 
times  as  groo.t'as  the  output  a.t  the  beginning' of  this  period  as  over  against- 
the  incro.aso  of  one-fourth  ii.i  the  total  a,rea  occupied  .end  one-tenth  in  ■ 
grassland  farmed.  ^ ^ 

The  factors  of  outstanding  importance  in  this  increase  in  Hew:  Zealand 
dairy  production  are  the  greatly  increased  carrying  capacity  per  acre  of 
pasture  and,  over  the  entire  period,  an  improvement  at  least  equally  marked 
in  yield  of  butterfat  per  cow.  Official  estimates  of  such  increased  pro- 
ductivity- indicate  that  the  pasture  land  of  the  Dominion  now  carries  52  per 
cent  more  livestock  (of  comparable  units)  per  acre  than  in  1901-02  and  that 
butterfat  yield  -per  cow  averages  some  56  per  cent  heavier.  ^ 

Clearly,  the  growth  of  the  Hev/  Zealand  surpltis  of  dairy  products  is 
not  now  limited  to  G>q-)ansion  of  the  area  given  over  to  dairying  nor  even  to 
increase  in  the  nunber  of  dairy  -cows.  Average  yueld  per  cov;  has  been  a 
better  index  of  total  milk  production  and  of  exports  of  dairy  prodiicts  in  very 
recent  years  than  the  total  number  of  cows,  uid  much  of  the  increase  in  the 
dairy  herd  has  been  taken  care  of  by  means  of  ii'aprovod  grass  growth  and 
better  management,  generally,  which  have  increased  the  carrying  capaci'by  of 
lands  already  occxipied. 


Harked  improvement  in  avora-ge  yield  per  cow  for  the  entire  Dominion 
during  recent  years  shows  the  cumulative  effect  of  tlio  herd-testing  uiovomcnt 
initiated  by  the  Government  just  before  the  war.  In  the  follov/ing  comparisons 
drawn  from  official  estimates,  o:-q)ansion  of  the  area  devoted  .to  grass  for 


^ Based  on  date,  -published  in  the  Hew  Zeo.land  Official  Yearbook,  1929,  Special 
Article,  pp.  990-1000,  by  E,  J.  Fawcett  and  \V.  H.  Paton,  Economists,  Hew 
Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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grazing  p-urposos  is  clearly  sliov;n  to  lia.vc  'boon  clicckcd  along  uitli  a marked 
improvement  of  carrying  cax^acity,  particularly  tlirongli  increo-sed  use  of 
fertilizer  for  top  dressing  of  pastures,  while  increase  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  ha,s  boon  chocked  simultaneously  with  and  probably  as  cun.  effect 
of  the  spror-.d  of  herd-testing  and  inprovomont  in  yield  pe  r cow. 

The  season  of  1923-24  appears  to  have  marked  the  turning  point  in 
those  directions  v;itii  sufficient  definiteness  to  justify  the  use  of  this 
season  as  a base  upon  which  to  construct  indexes  of  the  various  factors 

determining  the  total  outpxit  of  de.iry  products.  Allov/ing  for  variation  in 
weather  conditions  as  afi'ccting  output  from  year  to  e^'car,  the  increase  of 
nearly  one-fourth  in  the  total  production  of  buttcrfo,t  since  1923-24  is  soon 
to  have  boon  remarkably  steady  despite  the  very  slight  increase  in  the  dairy 
herd  a.nd  some  actual  decline  in  pastr>j:o  area.  Statistics  of  total  '^-rea  under 
grass  for  grazing  purioosos  do  not,  of  course,  provide  an  a.ccurato  index  of 
pasture  lands  devoted  to  dair^/ing  alone,  but  reflect  only  the  general  tendency 
as  to  extension  of  grass  lands  farmed.  The  actual  trend  in  area  devoted  to 
cattle-raising  and  dairying  is  probably  more  closely  reflected  in  the  acreage 
sown  to  grass.  Sven  these  artifically  sown  areas  liewo  been  extended  but 
slightly  relative  to  increases  in  nnnbers  of  cov/s  carried  and  yield  per  cow’ 
as  showi  in  Tables  12  and  13, 


Table  12,-  Estimated  acreage  in  grass,  number  of  milk  cows,  and  pro- 
duction of  butterfat  in  Nov;  Zealand,  1918-19  to  1929-30 


Season 

beginning 

Aug, 

Acreage  in 

grass 

Milk  cows, 
as  of 
Jan.  31 

Production 

of  butterfat 

Total 

"S’owii ' 'for 
grazing 

Per  cow 

Total 

1,000  acres  ■ 

1,000  acres 

Ihimber 

-Potmd's 

1,000  pounds 

1913-19  . . 

51,457 

15,832 

826,135 

150.64' 

124,449 

1919-20  . . 

31,017 

16,125  : 

895,454 

152.04 

135,841 

1920-21  .., 

30,906 

15,913 

1,004,666 

154.25 

154, 970 

1921-22  . , 

30,722 

16,113 

1,137,055 

174,97 

198,951 

1922-23  , , 

30,998 

16,259  ; 

1,248,643 

180.62 

225,530 

1923-24  , , 

31,252 

16,448 

1,312,588 

174.10 

228,522 

1924-2.5  . , 

30,922 

16,451 

1,323,432 

182.09 

240.984 

1925-26  . , 

30,915 

16,616 

1,303,856 

179.40 

233,912 

1926-27  . , 

30,878 

16,680 

1,303,225 

198,50 

258,690 

1927-28  . , 

30,963 

16,872 

1,352,398 

195.33 

264,232 

1928-29  , . 

30,987 

16,856 

1,371,063 

206.00 

282,439 

1929-30  . . 

31,535 

16,873 

1,440,321 

_1/  225.00 

324,072 

Data  from  ITow^  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1929  and  1931, 

As  reported  oditoriaAly  in  smimary  rovibw  of  the  testing  year  in  the  how 
Zealand  Dair^r  Produce  Exporter,  August  30,  1930, 
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lalDle  13.-  Index  nnabers  of  acrea^’e  in  g^ass,  ni'’j'n''oer  of  nilk  cov/s, 
and  production  of  'butterfat  in  Lew  Zealand,  1918-19  to  1929-30 


1923-24  = 100 


Season 
h egiiiiiing 
Aus’ 

Acreage  in  grass 

Hi  lie  0 0 ws 

Production  of  hut t erf at 

Total 

Sor/n  for 
grazing 

Per  cow 

Total 

1918-19 

101 

96 

» 

» 

63 

87 

54 

1919-20 

99 

98 

68 

87 

5 9 

1920-21 

99 

97 

77 

89 

68 

1921-22 

■ 93 

98 

87 

100 

87 

1922-23 

99 

99 

95 

104 

99 

1923-24 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1924-25 

99 

' 100 

101 

105 

105 

1925-26 

99 

101 

99 

103 

102 

1926-27 

99 

101  ■ 

99 

114 

113 

1927-28 

99 

103  ' 

103 

■112 

116 

1928-29 

99 

102 

. 104 

118 

124 

1929-30 

101 

103 

110 

1/  129 

_V  142 

Data  froa  ilew  Zeala.nd  Official  Teartook,  1929  and  1931. 
Jj/  Based  on  vmofficial  figures  as  noted  in  falile  12 


Of  the  factors  at  present  affecting  efficiency  of  dairying  in  Hew 
Zealand,  carrying  capacity  or  the  acreavgo  recjnirod  per  cow  is  calculs-ted  hy 
Mew  Zealand  farm . economists  to  have  even  greater  v/eight  thaii  yield  per  cow, 

"The  outstanding  foc’.tnf-o  in  the  study  of  farm  statistics  was  the  importance 
of  carrying  the  greatest  nunher  of  cows  compatihlo  with  safet^u  It  \/as  the 
farm  vdiich  carried  the  highest  nmhor.of  animals  to  any  given  area  v/hich 
invario,hly  hc^  the  high  per  acre  yield.  So  important  was  this  f-.xtor  that 
it  was  noticoo-hlo  on  mr-ny  farms  of  modiuim  herd  average  that  the  per  acre  out- 
put was  highor  tlian  on  farms  with  an  extremely  high  herd  o.vcro.go  hut  with  a 
lessor  iinnher  of  cows  per  acre,"  bj  The  followinpi’  summeny  (Tahlo  14)  of 
results  of  a field  study  hy  the  Department  of  Agricaaltur'c  affords  a fairly 
Ci-dequato  sanaplc  of  farms  of  varying  size  o;a  w’Mch  this  tendency''  v;as 
demonstrated.  5/  • ' 

_ • _ _ — ' _ _ . _ 

^ Hoport  of  Pohruary  8,  1929,  from  Jhaoric '.n  Brado  Gornmissioner,  Jailini  B« 
Foster  at  V/ollington,  quoting,  results  of  fiDld  studios  hj"  the  Department  of 
Agricultnrc  of  ITow  Zealand.  | 


Tahlo  . 14, -Cov;s  con-riod  per  100  acres  md  average  5'‘iold  of  huttorfat 
per  cotr/  and  per  acre  on '206  fanes,  soa.son  1926-27 


Mumher 

Size  of 

Cows  conriod 

' Buttorf.at 

pr  oduc  ed 

of  farms 

farms 

« 

• 

per  100  acros 

; Per  cow  : 

Per  acre 

Acres 

Mu,  ’.her 

; - Poainds  ; 

Poauids 

87  . , 

50-39 

• 

43 

; 272  5 

117 

64  . . 

90-129 

« 

38 

s £58  ; 

98 

23  , , . 

130-175 

« 

35 

2 2c3  « 

92 

n.  o 

• • 

176-250 

• 

37 

: 263  ; 

99 
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In  r;iucli  of  ITev;  Zealand  the  confi^^vixati on  of  the  land  is  such  as  to 
r.ake  it  unsuitable  to  an^  a,grif\iltural  use  ot’ier  than  for  permanent  pasture. 
T.lierever  there  is  light  and  moisture,  English  grasses  tlu’ive  when  the  original 
no-tive  bu.sh  and  fern  are  cleared  off,  and  accordingly,  artificially  sown 
grassland  occupies  by  far  tie  greatest  portion  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
count In  the  pioneer  work  of  clearing  and  seeding  such  land,  however, 
much  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  sovm.  as  cheap  13^  as  possible  and  its  reseeding, 
later,  was  accomplished  with  diff icult3:^. 

Artificially/  sown  pasture  /grasses  are  gaining  steadily  in  area  relative 
to  the  native  grasses.  As  late  as  1918-19  the  a.rGas  were  practically  the 
same  for  these  two  types  of  pasture,  the  former  cemprising  15,831,604-  acres 
and  the  latter  15* 625^463  acres.  E3/  19.88-29  the  artificially  sov/n  ps.stuues 
had  come  to  occupy  16*855*512  acres  against  14,131,630  acres  of  native  or 
natujra,!  guass.  The  persistent  shift  in  this  direction  is  indicated  in 
Tabic  15. 


Table  15.-  Pas'imre  grasses:  Hativc  and  sov/n,  1918-19  to  1928-29 


Year 

Acroogo  for  g-razing 

beginning’ 

Tu.ssock  and  other 

SoTOi  grasses 

Total 

_ . . Ai-jg.  

native  grasses 

Acres 

Acres 

Acros 

1918-19 

15,625,468 

15,831,604 

31,457,072 

1919-20 

14,892,113 

16,125,265- 

31,017,378 

1920-21 

14,993,446 

15,912,803 

30,906,249 

1921-22 

14,609,603 

16,112,593 

30,722,201 

1922-23 

14,739,382 

16,258,651 

30,998,033 

1923-24 

14,806,237 

16,. 447, 570 

31,253,807 

19  24-, 25 

14,470,990 

16, 450, 625 

30,921,615 

1925-26 

14,298,618 

16,615,960 

30,914,578 

1926-27 

14,197,853 

16,680,348 

30,878,201 

1927-28 

14,091,717 

16,871,530 

30,963,247 

1926-29 

14,131,630 

16,855,512 

30,987,142 

Now  Zealand  Official  Yearboolc,  1929  p.  464,  arid  Statistical  Eeport 
on  the  Agricvdtural  and  PastorcE  Production  of  the  Pominion  of 
I'lov;  Zealand  for  the  season,  1928-29,  p.9. 


Tlio  improvement  of  sn.ch  gra3sl.-.nd  by  moans  of  additional  seeding, 
cultivation,  and  pai’ticular.13’  by  top-dressing  is  increasing  greatly  its 
carryring’  ca.prnity  as  pasture.  Portilizor  of  gToat  value  for  top-drossing 
of  grassl'Ond  became  available  to  How  Zcaleeid  after  the  war  by  the  acquisition 
{.jointly  with  tho  Imperial  Governinont  ojid  Australia)  of  adjacent  islands 
rish  in  guo.no  deposits.  Tho  island  of  Eauri.i  is  estiino.ted  to  have 
100,000, 000,000  tons  of  guono  deposits  from  which  some  600,000  tons  are  being 
tciEcn  3'‘Go.rly.  bj 

oj  E.  V,  \7ilcom,  travel  notes  obtained  by’-  interview. 
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Information  regarding  areas  top-dressed,  together  'ritli  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  fertilizer  applied,  was  collected  in  iTew  Zealaud  for  the  first 
tirae  in  192G-27.  Tlie  data  cover  the  entire  Dorainion  altliorigh  the  practice 
of  top-dressing  is  as  yet  less  prevalent  in  th.e  South  Island.  The  acreages 
as  sn.mirarized  for  1926-27  and  1927-28  are  •approximations  only  to  the  actual 
total  area  fertilized,  ov;ing  to  the  fact  that  reports  than  covered  each 
separate  sowing,  onlj',  regon-dless  of  whether  or  not  there  was  duplication, 
that  is,  the  same  areas  sown  'Tith  more  than  one  kind  of  fertilizer.  In 
1928-29,  the  area  reported  as  fertilized  was  2,757,869  acres,  while  it  is 
noted  in  the  puhlished  statanent  for  that  year  tloat  after  making  allowance 
for  area.s  on  which  two  or  more  fertilizers  were  used,  the  actual  area,  top- 
dressed  wa,s  2,385,182  acres.  The  short  series  ox  com.parativo  figiu’cs  are 
extreirioly  significant,  nevertheless,  as  summarized  in  Tahlo  16, 


Tahlo  16,-  Acreage  top-dressed  and  quantity  of  fertilizers  applied. 

How  Zealand,  192-6-27  to  1928-29 


Season 
■beginning- 
Avg  . 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 
1923-29 
1929-30 


Total  separate- 
sowings 
^res 

1,521,259 

1,952,4-90 

2,757,869 

3,214,320 


■ficre^go 

Actual  area 
top-dressed 
Acres 


1 / 

I/' 

2,335,182 

2,650,748 


Ouantity  of  fertilizers  used 


pQ-unds 

490,896,224 

647,726,912 

341,720,208 

960,4-44,638 


Hev:  Zoafand  Official  Yearbook,  1929  and  1931,  and  Statistical  Report  on  the 
Agricultural  and  Pastora.l  Production  of  the  Dominion  of  Hov/  Zealand  for  the 
season,  1928-29,  p.lO. 
ij  Dahoa  not  scparratoly  published. 


Ill  the  Horth  Island  three-fourths  of  tlio  quantity  of  a.ll  fertilizers 
used  in  1929-30  was  superphosphate,  v/hile  in  the  South  Island  the  use  of 
lime  predominated  in  nearly  as  largo  proportion. 


In  determining  the  present  and  future  competitive  position  of  Hev; 
Zea.land  dairying  such  forms  of  intensification  in  the  industry  have  come 
to  be  fully  as  significant  as  the  origins,!  na'tural  reso-urces.  Cheaper 
butterfat  production  is  now  becoming  widely  recognized  in  Hew  Zealand  as 
the  first  essential  to  further  progress  in  daiiq'-iig,  and,  as  analyzed  by 
their  experts  in  farm  management,  this  means  increased  px*  eduction  per  acre 
of  land.  As  means  to  -fchis  end,  greater  attention  is  being  given  to  (l) 
herd  imp ro V'Cment  or  increasing  'the  producing  capacity  per  cow  and  (2)  adequate 
feeding  involving  improvement  of  grass  and  fodder  crops.  Herd  improvement, 
involving  cov/- testing,  culling  and  breeding  is  the  slower  process  vhile 
proper  foodirg  which  lends  itself  to  more  ir:imodiate  and  rapid  improvement 
is  the  direction  in  wliicli  greater  profitableness  of  dairying  is  first  being 

SO’Ught, 
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2y  way  of  demons trati on  of  the  comparatiTe  ease  ?;ith  vdiicli  advanc ement 
in  dairying  may  he  obtained  through  better  feeding,  the  New  Zealand  Dairyman 
of  Februs.ry  20,  1930,  presents  editorially  some  fi:'£mres  based  on  New  Zealand 
conditions.  Results  of  experiments  a.rs  cited  to  show  that  a cow  of  1,000 
pounds  weight  required  approximabely  60  pounds  of  grass  as  its  maintenance  re- 
q-uirement  per  day,  or  10  tons  of  grass  or  its  feed  equivalent  per  year.  In 
addition  to  the  cow*s  maiiitenaiice  requirement,  approximately  1 ton  (2,240 
poiinds)  of  grass  or  equivalent  food  is  required  to  produce  each  30  po'onds  of 
biitterfat.  The  following  table  is  given  to  illustrate  this  relation  between 
feed  and  production  and  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  maintenance  re- 
quirement as  the  great  drain  in  dairy  feeding  and  the  proportionately  heavy 
drain  thus  sustained  in  feeding  low-producing  cows. 

Althoiogh  it  is  p]iysically  possible  for  ca,ttle  to  be  gra.zcd  the  year 
around  in  most  of  Now  Zealand,  maximum  efficiency  of  dairy  herds  is,  not  obtain- 
ed wi.thout  modification  of  the  seasonal  food  supply.  The  need  of  a more 
rational  or  stabilized  distribution  of  the  j'-car’s  food  supply  and  the  possibili- 
ties open  to  Now  Zealand  daiigr  farmers  in  this  direction  are  made  apparent 
by  an  analysis  published  recently  in  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Parmer.  In  this 
analysis  the  year  is  di^rLdcd  into  the  several  rather  distinct  periods  into 
which  it  natxrraily  falls  with  regard  to  food  swpply  aj,id  requirements , Per 
convonionco  these  v/ore  classified  roughly  as  (1]  the  spri.ng  s.nd  early  summer 
period  of  largo  production  of  milk  and  excess  production  of  grass  feed  extending 
from  s.hout  the  middle  of  Airgust  to  the  end  of  December,  (2)  the  midsummer  and 
autumn  period  of  light  production  and  normally  insufficient  pastrire  growth  now 
seriously  regarded  as  the  critical , feeding  period  when  some  supplomcntrry  green 
crops  are  needed,  and  (3)  the  winter  feeding  period  from  about  the  muddle  of 
iday  to  the  middle  of  Augu.st  when  most  of  the  cows  are  dry.  Normally,  two- 
tliirds  of  the  milk  yield  is  obtained  during  the  first  j)eriod.  (Table  17) 

Tn,ble  17,-  Normal  feed  production,  food  requirements,  and  milk 
yield  by  periods  of  the  soe.sonal  year  in  Now  Zealand 


Period 

PastujTo  feed 
produced,  per- 
cent ago  of 
yearly 
production 

Peed  required 
percentage 
of 

yearly 

requiromonts 

Balance 

I'li  Ik 
yield, 
percentage 
of  annuc’d 
yield 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent. 

Aug.  16-Doc,  31  (4?rnos.) 

68 

43 

+ 20 

67 

Jan,  1-JIay  15  (4^  mos. ) 

20 

36 

- 16 

33 

May  16-A\\g.  15  (3  mos. ) 

12 

16 

- A 

- 

. 

100 

100 

100 

Data  from  the  Now  Z'calan^  ]> 


iry  Parmer,  Fobru-m’y  20,  1930,  pp.l6  and  17. 


Obviously,  much  raorc  efficiont  production  is  i:ossiblo  through  conversion 
of  the  surplus  grass  grown  during  the  period  August  to  December  into  ensilage 
for  use  together  with  forage  crops  d-inring  the  Docomber  to  Ilay  period,  or  into 
hay  for  feeding  together  with  root  crops  chiefly  during  the  winter  months,  Top- 
dreseing  and  hotter  grazing  management  provides  additional  food  dxiring  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  but  in  ttio  absence  of  feed  conservation  from  season  to 
soo.son  either  the  farms  must  be  stocked  loss  heavily  or  the  cows  wall  be  ujidorfcd 
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during  cortoAn  periods  of  tlio  yc-ar.  Undorf coding  during  the  latter  part  of 
tiiG  producing  season  and  unsoAisfactory  niaintcnonco  during  tiio  winter  follovAng 
is  doulily  serious,  in  tlrat  it  oAfccts  not  onl^/  the  output  for  tlic  particular 
season  hut  retards  production  in  the  following  spring  o.s  well.  It  is  . 
recognized  also  hy  ITcw  Ze.aland  leoAers  that  grass  gains  in  nutritional  v.aluc 
hj'-  being  grazed  short  enough  end  miformly  enough  to  keep  the  growth  leafy 
and  vigorous.  The.  more  complete  utiliso-tion  of  farivi  Irhor  ruider  the  system  of 
conservoAion  of  surplus  grass  for  ensilag:o  onid  hay  is  further  factor  of 
importance  in  the  process  of  intonsific.ation.  T.ahlo  18  ;?.s  presented  ohviouslj'' 
makes  no  allov;ancc  for  any  possible  diminishing  retn.rns  in  feeding  up  to  the 
point  of  the  full  producing  c.ap.acity  of  the  cow  and  assrmos  .a  producirg 
caps.city  of  450  pounds  per  cowa  The  object  as  stated  is  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  feeding  cov/s  to  the  limit  of  their  producing  capacity  on  the 
assumption  that,  v/hile  the  cow’s  maintenaiice  requirement  remains  the  same,  the 
production  requirement  bears  a direct  relationship  to  yield  of  milk. 


Tahle  18, -Relation  between  feed  used  and  butterfat  produced  by  a cow 

of  1,000  pounds  weights  ij 


Annual  food  requirement 

Yield  of  butterfat 

For  maintenance 

For  production 

Total 

per  season 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Founds 

10 

5 

15 

150 

10 

6 

16 

180 

10 

O 

o 

IS 

240 

10 

10 

20 

300 

10 

12 

22 

360 

10 

15 

25 

450 

I'lew  Zealand  Dairyman,  Febru'iry  20,  1930,  article  by  Harold"  O'.  Hesse,  Supervisor 
of  Agricult’aral  Instruction,  V/ellington  Educational  hoard,  "Feeding  Gows  for 
Milk  Production" 

Based  on  tons  of  grass  or  its  feed  equivalent  per  year.  The  Hew  Zoalonid 
ton  is  equal  to  20  hundred  weight  of  112  poi.uids  or  2,240  pounds. 

Such  emphasis  upon  the  profitableness  of  feedirg  to  full  capacity  of 
the  herd  carries  vAth  it  as  a corol.lary  the  warning  agaiiist  overstocking. 

Studies  made  bj?"  Hew  Zealand  officials  showir.ig'  tliat  carrying  capacity  of  the  land 
is  an  oven  more  important  factor  than  yield  per  cov;  in  determining  yield  per 
acre  and  profit  to  the  dairymen  app]Acs  only  in  the  sense  that  all  cows  carried 
were  provided  feed  to  their  full  capacity  and  docs  not  imply  tliat  numbers  could 
bo  increased  to  outv/oigh  underfeeding. 

How  Zealand  dairy  production,  where  grass  is  chiefly  depended  upon 
for  food-supply,  is  naturally  highlj''  seasonal.  As  the  year  progresses,  a 
period  of  surplus  food  is  followod  by  a period  of  deficiency  of  feed.  Through 
improved  methods  of  conservation  of  food  supplies  and  better  farm  management, 
a given  area  of  land  could  be  mado  to  support  more  cows  and  maintain  them  in 
a condition  thoA  would  result  in  a heavier  yield  for  the  year  than  has 
followed  in  the  past  from  the  more  extensive  system,  Tlic  potential  develop- 
ments in  this  direction  arc  opiitc  immcasurholc  end  ai'O  being  urgently  advocated 
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r-s  th.0  ncco-3sai'y  moans  of  lor/oriia';?  the  cost  of  production  to  moot  modorn 
intcrnatiorial  compotition, 

Tho  extent  to  which  fodder  and  root  crops  arc  hoing  grown  in  recent 
yc-ars  to  supplement  grass  as  the  hulk  of  tho  feed  supply  is  indicated  in 
Table  19, 

Table  19,-  Supplementary'’  fodder  and  root  crops  gro7/ti  in  Nov/ 

Zealand,  1918-19  to  1929-30 


Yo.o,r 

Chaff,  lu 

’.y,  or  onsilago 

Green 

fodder 

Root  crops 

• Total 

beginning 

Aug 

Cereal 

crops 

Gr-asscs  and 
clovers, includ- 
ing alfalHa 

Cereal  ; 
crops  not  : 
harvested: 

Other 

crops 

for  feed- 
ing to 
stock 

; n,rori,  of 
; fodder 
:■  crops 

Acres 

Acres- 

Acres  : 

Acres 

Acres 

: Acres 

1918-19 

304,172 

■ 131,557 

« 

14,026  : 

149,622 

447,619 

:1, 046, 996 

1919-20 

325,599 

117,110 

15,620  ; 

166,758 

553,174 

:1, 178, 261 

1920-21 

413,019 

161,813 

18,346  : 

185,264 

562,586 

; 1,341, 048 

1921-22 

347,135 

167,563 

10,818  ; 

201,351 

520,877 

; 1,275,544 

1922-23 

304,564 

175,558 

25,353  i 

249,417 

505,730 

: 1,260, 630 

1923-24 

329,829 

188,979 

30,042  : 

239,652 

491,052 

: 1,279,554 

1924-25 

310,474 

229,644 

17,426  : 

240,061 

471,955 

:1, 269, 560 

1925-26 

246,810 

224,777 

20,412  : 

255 , 429 

484,441 

:1, 231,869 

1926-27 

257,553 

288,455 

14, 742  : 

219,031 

477,492 

:1, 257, 278 

1927-28 

203,833 

260,241 

14,669  : 

216,702 

472,101 

;1, 137,551 

1928-29 

196,545 

351,107 

16,683  : 

219,088 

491,842 

: 1,275, 265 

1929-30 

192, 660 

412,580 

26,240  : 

203,438 

486,969 

:1, 321, 895 

Hot;  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1929 

and  19311 

Herd-testing  and -its  Fon'-rcaohing  Effect  upon  Hew  Zcalrnd  Dairying 

As30cio,tions  for  the  testing  of  groups  of  herds  to  determine  butter- 
fat  production  have  made  remarkable  progress  since  the  .first  model  herd- 
testing association  was  ost-ablished  by  tho  Huw  ZOsWland  Dopo-rtmont  of  Agri- 
culture in  1910-11,  Tho  nunbor  of  co’.'s  tested  in  al?.  associations  during  the 
1929-30  season  is  reported  to  Iiave  approximated  300,000  or  nearly  20  per 
cent  of  the  total,  number  of  cov/s  millced.  Herd-testing  lias  become  a "moveinGnt" 
in  Hew  Zealaiid  and  is  increasi:igly  recognized  as  ti,e  most  effectual  means  of 
putting  dairy/  farm’ing  on  a business  basis.  It  is  claimed  now  that  the  raore 
culling  of  cows  already  in  the  herds  is  a passing  phase  and  that  the  better 
basis  affordod  by  it  for  brooding  for  productivjn  and  the  stimulus  to  improved 
breeding,  fo'rrdiii.g,  and  majvagomunt,  general ly-^,  is  resulting  in  a q.-,iiot 
revolution  i.u  duviry  farming* 

The  substantial  prcg*rc3s  made  during  very  recent  years  in  tho  testing 
of  herds  iji  Hew  Zealand  to  defcormino  actual  butterfat  production  of  individual 
cows  ojid  herds  is  evidenced  in  most  of  the  current  litorattirc  of  iTcv;  Zealand 
dairy  practices.  The  object  of  such  testing,  as  ropoo-tcdlyr  stated  by 
rosponsiblc  leaders  in  the  movement,  is  to  provide  the  basis  not  only  for 
offoctivo  culling  of  the  Tjrosent  milking  herds,  but  for  "calf-marlcing'*  as 
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one  of  the  means  of  the  most  profitable  expansion  of  the  dahrp  industry  for 
the  future. 

The  steady  progress  tliat  has  been  made  in  herd-testing,  both  as  to 
numbers  of  cov/s  under  test  aaid  in  average  yield  per  cow  is  indicated  in 
Table  20. 


Table  20.-  Humber  of  herds  and  cows  in  Hev;  Zealand  Cooperative  Herd- 
testing  Association  and  biittcrfat  yield  per  cov/ 


Season 

• 

-■  s p'ound's  of  butterfat; 

beginning 

Groups  ; Herds  : 

Cows  ; 

(average) 

: Days 

Aug. 

« 

- y.... 

; 

Humber  J F 

uaber  ; 

''ilurabGr  ; ' 

Pounds 

: Huiubor 

1922-23 

• 

6 : 

157  : 

A 

• 

6,900  ; 

• 

1923-24 

25  ! 

630  ; 

31,003  : 

207.81 

; 237 

1924-25 

45  : 

1,257  J 

. 55,745  ; 

227.52 

; 238 

1925-26 

49  5 

1,335  : 

56,010  ; 

232.02 

244 

1926-27 

53  • 

1,432  5 

60,507  : 

255.49 

; 250 

1927-28 

60  J 

1,570  ; 

72,734  ; 3_/ 

228.37 

; 241 

1928-29 

67  ; 

1,712  i 

80,826  : ^ 

244.89 

; 255 

1929-30  4/ 

• 

• 

1,844  { 

94,085  : 3/ 

262,00 

• 

Aiuaual  reviews  of  the  Cha 

irman  of 

the  Hev;  Zealan'd 

Cooperative 

Herd-testing 

Association  as  published 

in  the  B 

airy  Parmer  of  Ha 

milton.  How 

Zealand, 

issues  of  July  20,  ,1923  o 

nd  1929, 

except  cas  otheralso  stated. 

ij  In  .How 

Zealand,,  milk 

is  sold 

to  the  factories 

on  the  be.sis  of  its  butter 

fat  content,  ouid  tlio  gone 

ral  iio3,i3 

0 is  for  producer 

s to  refer 

to  yield  per 

cov.r  in'  terms  of  butt  erf  at. 

^ In  the  1922-23  season  the  work  was  carried  out  by  the  ITo';/  Zealand  Farmers'' 
Union  Herd-testing  Associa.tion, 

"bj  Average  based  on  odl  cows  in  the  herd  in  milk  100  days  or  more.  For 
previous  years,  averages  arc  for  ’’normal"  cows  only. 

^ Reported  by  .Araoricen  Consul  waiter  F,  Boyle,  Auckland,  August  21,  1930. 

In  1923-24,  3.65  per  cent  of  the  630  herds  euidor  tost  by  the  Hev/ 
Zoodond  Cooperative  Herd-testing  Association  produced  cn  aver-age  of  over 
300  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  In  1923-29,  13.55  per  cent  of  1,712  herds 
produced  over  300  pounds  per  cow.  On  the  basis  of  iiio  total  nuaber  of 
cows  under  test,  11.6  per  cent  produced  over  300  pounds  in  1923-24  and  24.6 
per  cent  in  1928-29.  Cows  pi'-i^ 'Educing  loss  then  200  x^ounds  accou^itod  for  48 
Xoer  cent  end  30  X3cr  cent,  rosxocctivel;'. 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  Labor 

Intensive  dairying  is  developing  in  Heiv  Zealand  v/ith  pr oxocrtionatoly 
less  labor  than  is  gcnc'ral].y  associated  rdtli  it,  Althoxigh  land  is  nov/ 
being  economized  through  improvement  of  ibs  carrying  cap.acitx”  and  the  niain- 
teiwanc'O  of  only  the  more  efficient  cows,  lobor  is  not  cheago,  Econ:mic  con- 
ditions in  Hcy7  Zealand,  generally,  make  the  economising  of  labor  one  of  the 
first  esscntio.ls  to  success  in  xorcfitable  dairying.  The  stmidard  of  living 
is  high,  im  Arbitre.tion  Court  fixes  wages  in  the  industries  that  afford 
.alternative  emxolojrmont  to  farm  workers,  aw.ards  being  based  more  on  the  needs 
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of  the  v/orkors  o.nd  thoir  fai'nilics  tho,n  on  the  value  of  their  production. 
Although  farm  wa{jcs  are  not  goncualljr  fixed  "by  the  Arhitro.tion  Board  at  this 
time,  the  effect  tends  to  he  the  soinc  since  a fairly  close  relationship  with 
industria.1  wages  must  ho  naintrined  on  the  farms  in  order  to  obtain  labor. 

It  is  evident  that  this  situation  has  much  to  do  with  the  prevalence 
of  the  milking  machine  in  hew  Zealand  to  an  extent  not  equalled  in  any  other 
dairy  country  of  the  world.  It  is  officiallj''  estimated  that  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  cows  milked  in  New  Zealand  are  now  milked  by  machinery. 

(I'able  21)  This  practice  is  also  encoirraged  by  the  availability  of  cheap 
hydroelectric  power.  Tlie  rural  area  thus  served  has  recently  been  expanding 
and  apparently  the  reso'oxces  for  water  power  are  s'officient  for  electrifica- 
tion of  the  entire  dairy  industry.  The  number  of  milking  machines  in  use 
in  the  Dominion  has  more  tho.n  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years  as  shovm  by 
the  follov/ing  official  figo-res.  In  1930  the  number  of  cov/s  milked  by 
macliinery  averaged  47  cows  for  each  milking  plant. 

Table  21,-  Ilumbers  of  milking  plants  and  cov/s  milked  by  machinery, 

1919-1929 


Cov/3  rmilkod  by  n 

■'.ebinory  (Jan. 

Year 

I.Ii Iking  pla,nts 

Total 

Porcentago  of 

dairy  cows 

Humber 

Number 

Per  cent 

1919 

7,577 

1920 

8,806 

1921 

10,450 

1922 

12,468 

533,345 

47 

1923 

13,553 

611,287 

49 

1924 

14,555 

670,934 

51 

1925 

15,561 

705,033 

53 

1926 

16,391 

729,272 

56 

1927 

17,090 

753,751 

58 

1928 

18,049 

816,643 

60 

1929 

18,756 

874,971 

64 

1930 

20,415 

967,131 

67 

Data  from  Her/  Zealand  Official  Yearbooks  and  Statistical  kepor'f  on  the 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Production  of  the  Dominion  of  Now  Zealand. 


Utilization  of  By-].vroducts 

An, other  form  of  into, unification  of  the  Eow  Zealand  dairy  industry  is 
now  evident  in  the  atilization  of  by-prodnets  wiiich  had  previously  boon 
neglected  in  tho  concentration  of  offort  upon  th.e  maximum  production  of  milk 
for  rmanufac'buro  into  butter  a:id  choose.  Quantity  of  milk  has  not  been 
regarded  as  so  important  as  quantity  of  buttorfat,  owing  to  the  little 
attrition  given  to  skim-milk  utilize,tion  and  accordingly  to  milk  yield  as  such. 
Payment  has  been  made  to  producers  even  for  choose  milk  on  a strcaight  fat- 
contont  basis.  Incidentally,  this  empho-sis  on  buttorfat  production  has  tended 
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to  promote  cow-testing.  G?h.e  conparatiye  absence  of  calf-rearing  or  pig- 
feeding lias  teen  compensated  for  in  part  ty  a casein  indiistrj?  of  some 
importance  to  utilize  the  shim  milk. 

. Many  calves  have  keen  and  still  are  considered  to  he  a useless  by- 
product of  the  dairy  industry  in  Hew  Zealand.  Onlj'  a small  percentage  of  the 
c3-lves  are  required  to  replace  the  cows.  Veal  is  comm.only  referred  to  as  of 
the  "despised  calf"  and  is  so  abundant  during  certain  seasons  as  to  be 
considered  "dog’s  meat",  It  is  still  common  practice  to  discard  some  of 
the  calves  v/ithout  attempting  to  prepare  them  for  veal,  but  a better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  calf  crop  is  dcvelopi:g. 

An  American  Consul,  v/riting  from  V/ollington  as  of  April  24,  1928,  says 
that  not  long  ago  the  way  was  opened  for  the  marketing  of  more  calves  by  the 
development  of  a market  for  wcok-old  veal  in  the  United  Kingdom.  "A  further  ■ 
outlet  for  the  calves  of  nonprodigree  cows  and  registered  pedigree  sires  was 
provided  a couple  of  years  ago  by  the  oar-mai&Lng  of  desirable  animals  and 
their  rogistra.tion  Ci.s  coming  from  cows  I'la.ving  a,  production  of  SCO  pounds 
butterfat.  A reduction  of  25  a,nd  50  pounds  is  permitted  for  3-ycar  and  2-yce-r 
heifers,  respectively,  I’lic  demand  for  the  authoritatively  manked  animals  was 
irrmiedia-tely  well  above  the  supply  and  the  apparent  market  for  the  tattooed 
ca.lf  v/a.s  an  incentive  for  the  farmer  to  have  every  cow  tested  in  order  to  bo 
able  to  sell  her  progeny  a.dvantegeously", 

The  possibility  of  developing  a bacon  industry  in  I'Tow  Zealand  has 
recently  received  more  serious  a.ttention  than  formerly.  Since  1919  the  nuraber 
of  hogs  reported  hn.s  shovn  a steady  increase  up,  to  Jen^aary  31,  1929,  v/hen  a 
slight  decline  was  recorded.  Host  Uow  Zealand  dair3'-  farms  now  carry  some  hogs 
but  in  contrast  with  Dcmaark  where  the  nruabor  of  milk  cows  is  nearly  tlic  same, 
the  total  number  of  hogs  is  only  about  a fourth  as  groat.  Some  indication 
of  the  potential  development  of  a bacon  industry  in  ITcw  Zealand  is  an  Importent 
supplementary  fau.i  enterprise  is  o.f forded  by  the  fo.ct  that  mder  the  system 
of  intensive  d-airying  now  estololishod  in  Denmark  there  arc  at  least  two  hogs 
for  each  milk  cow,  while  in  ITew  Zoalond  on  January  31,  1930,  there  were  about 
tlirco  times  as  many  milk  cows  as  there  wore  hogs.  And,  whereas  in  Denmark 
the  value  of  the  bo.con  industrj?-  exceeds  tliat  of  buttcrfa.t,  in  New  Zealand  hog 
production  is  only  about  onc-f if tcenth  a,s  great  in  its  value  to  producers  a.s 
butterfat  production.  Tlie  hca.vy  ohoese  production  in  New  Zca.lond  a-s,  compared 
with  Domark  is,  of  course,  an  imj)ortant  factor  affecting  a banon  industia’'  in 
the  two  countries  to  the  diScad vantage  of  Now  Zealand. 

ij  See  editorial  in  Now  Zealand  DaHryman,  Ma.j’’  20,  1926, 

American  Consul  in  Charge,  Bernard  Gotlieb,  vdio  sa.ys  also:  "The  beginning 
operations  of  both  the  ’bvObby  veal’  tra.de  and  the  ta.ttoood  calf  systems  have 
now  been  absorbed  by  the  Dominion  Federation  of  Herd  Besting  Associations 
and  other  nationa«l  organiza.tions  and  the  advanta.ges  are  a.vaila.blo  to  the  whole 
dairying  industry". 
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Exports  of  dairj  and  pork  products  frou  tho  teo  countrios  show  a still  • 
greater  dispo.rity.  Exports  of  pork  products  in  1930  roprosor.tod  a value  20 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  dairy  products  in  Danish  exp-nt  trade,  while  liew 
Zealand  cx}^crts  of  pork  products  in  that  year  roprosented  only  3 per  cent  of 
tho  value  of  dairy  products  oo:ported, 

Tlic  cosiparativcly  slight  hut  increasing  inportance  of  pork  production 
for  ITow  Zo.alonid’s  coeport  trade  is  indicated  hy  the  percentot^i’cs  of  the  pork, 
hacon,  ar.d  haia  produced  v;hich  has  gone  into  donostic  consunptioii  in  recent 
yeo.rs.  ]>j.ring  the  IC-ycar  period  ended  Mo.rch  31,  1924,  99  per  cent  of  all  I'Tcw 
Zealand  pork  products  wont  into  domestic  consnmption,  v/hore.os  during  tho  five 
years,  1924-1928,  82  per  cent  was  consru;:cd  witliin  tho  Domini  :^n,  During  tho 

latter  period  ojqjorts  of  pork,  frozen,  salted,  and  cured  rcp.chod  ah  average'  of 
9,514,000  pounds  aniuirt.lly. 

Generally  insufficient  supplcmo.ntary  ,f ocdirig  of  pigs  v/ith  Ixardohing  • 
grain  foods  has  hcon  a 'drawhack  to  tho  development  of  an  export  trade  fn  hacon, 
according  to  JTov;  Zealand  va'itors.  Hov/cver,  recent  investigations  in  England  as 
to  tho  quality  of  iTow  Zealand  ho.con  in  comparison  with  hacon  from 'competing 
covntries  have  hocn  extremely  oncouragir^,  accordijig  to  the  LLarch- 20,  1930, 
issue  of  the  Dairy  Parmer  of  Ilunilton,  ITov/  Zoa.iraid.  "It  conclusively  proves  that 
if  v;o  do  things  well  and  p].an  our  work  properly  so  that  tv/o  litters  in  tho  year 
can  ho  got  away,  there'  is  a hig  future  in  tho  pig  ousiness,  making  it  a source 
of  incomo  that  will  help  xoaterially  to  supplcmont  our  dcG?,lnirjg  profits  from 
huttorfat.'V 

Marketing  Organ! zati on 

Since  dairy  production  in  Fev/  Zealand  is  so  dependent  upon  grass  growth 
as  to  result  naturally  in  a highly  seasonal  oatput,  and  since  this  normal 
soasona].  fluctuation  is  just  tho  reverse  of  that  of  tho  conpotiiig  dairy  regions 
of  Europe  and  Forth  America,  tlic  competitive  marketing  advantage-  thus  afforded 
Few  Zealand  dairy  interests  has  not  'ocoii  conducive  to  stahilffation  through 
artificial  modification  of  the  seasonal  trend  of  production  sd  much  a.s  through 
control  of  shipment  of  the  produce  to  market.  Even  in  such  control  of  shipping, 
one  of  the  chief  c onsidcrations  is  tlie  cncouragonont  tlius  offered  dealers  and 
conffuroers  through  a noro  nearly  continuous  availability  of  supplies  of  tho 
Few  Zealand  product  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  The  aim  of  Few  Zealand 
producers  since  the  earliest  attempts  at  control  has  boon  to  cs'bablish  thereby 
a steady  and  sustained  demand  for  their  product  by  spreading  the  s'-upplics 
more  oveniy  throughout  tho  year,  v;ith  a viov;,  of  course,  to  obtaining  thereby 
the  most  profitable  sale  of  the  entire  o\’tput. 

Tho  normal  seasonal  trend  of  Few  Zealand  dairy  production  togetlior  with 
one  of  the  early  proposal. s for  regulation  of  shipments  is  shown  in  Ta,blo  22 
as  published  O'fficially  by  the  Fev;  Zealand  Dairy  Produce  Export  Control  Board 
in  its  first  annual  report, 

2/  Few  Zoal-'jid  Official  Year  Bock,  1930, 
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Ta’cle  22.-  Production  mid  proposed  regulation  of  shipments  of 
butter  and  cheese  in  llev;  Zealand 


BUTTER' 


Seasonal  nroduction 

Percentage 

Percentage  to 

Percentage  to  be 

Month 

Average 

to  be 

be  v;itiiheld  or  added 

accumulated  end  of 

shinped 

to  shipments  l/ 

month  1/  2/ 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Aug .... 

3.02 

3/ 

Sept , . . 

6.17 

3/ 

Oct 

12.79 

3/ 

hov. , . . 

14.18 

Dec .... 

14.30 

9 

Withheld  5 

5 

J an . . . . 

13. 5S 

9 

" 5 

10 

T eb . . . . 

11.12 

9 

" 2 

12 

Mar .... 

10.43 

9 

" 1 

13 

Apr. . . . 

6.57 

Added  1 

12 

May . . • . 

3.86 

6 

" 2 

10 

June. . . 

1.10 

-I 

" 3 

7 

July . . . 

.76 



" 4 

^4 

CHEESE 


Ai 

.40 

Sept . . . 

: 4.01 

3/ 

Oct. . . . 

10.16 

3/ 

Hov. . . . 

15.08 

3/ 

Dec .... 

15.67 

1 0 

Withheld  5 

3 

J an. . . . 

14,86 

10 

" 5 

10 

E eb . . . . 

11.41 

10 

"li  to  2 

11-|-  to  12 

Mar .... 

3 0.09 

10 

"vj  to  2 

13  to  14 ' 

Aur. . . . 

8.  43 

10 

.... 

7 . 4-1 

7 

June . . . 

2.17 

( 

Added  5 

8 to  9 

July . . . 

.18 

7 

" 6 to  6^ 

2 to  24 

Rev;  Zealand  Dairy  Produce  Exporter,  August  29,  1925. 
ij  Approximate  figu.res. 

2/  Calculation  not  included  in  official  source. 

All  butter  and  oliGese  to  "be  shipped  as  promptly  and  regularly  as  possible. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  Board  to  the  fact  as  shov/n  by  these  figures 
that  during  the  six  months,  October  to  March,  inclusive,  there  is  produced  on 
an  average  fully  three-fourths  of  the  season's  output  of  butter  and  cheese. 
The  figures  published  show  76  per  cent  of  the  butter  and  77  per  cent  of  the 
cheese  as  produced  within  the  half  year.  The  length  of  the  season  for 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  is  aroiuid  44-45  v/eelcs. 
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’.Vith  such  a highly  seasonal  prodv.ction,  the  practice  of  contracting  for 
the  season’s  output  came  to  he  established  hy  London  buyers  at  prices 
sufficiently  lov/  to  allov;  for  the  market  risk  involved.  Great  instability 
resulted,  however,  a.nd  sxich  heavj?'  losses  were  sustained  even  by  interests 
strong  enough  to  control  their  own  distribution  that  stabilization  through  some 
form  of  general  control  v/as  so'oght.  Storage  facilities  available  on  a large 
scale  in  ITew  Zealand  together  with  improved  transportation  services  made  possible 
the  regu-lation  of  shipments,  and  largo  q_uantities  of  produ.cc  were  already  being 
v/ithhcld  from  the  speculative  contract  market  and  sold  by  producing  companies  in 
accordance  with  developments  in  the  open  market.  Other  farm  produ.cts  including 
meat  and  fruat  had  boon  marketed  to  advantage  under  control  e*nd  only  a period  of 
rticularly  unsatisfactory  returns  to  dairjTnen  was  nccossarjr  to  turn  the 
attention  of  dairj/  interests  throu.ghout  the  country  to  the  c'i'pondicncy  of 
attempting  a similar  control  over  the  e:q)ortation  of  butter  and  choose.  Lesisla- 
tion  wp.s  sought  ruid  secured  in  1923,  permitting  the  c:q>ort  control  of  da,iry 
products,  and  the  o.ct  was  approved,  tllro^^gh  a referendum  vote,  by  a majority  of 
the  denry  producers  of  the  Dominion. 

Under  the  Do.iry  Produce  Export  Control  Act  of  1923,  a board  was  sot  up 
whose  duties  were  to  control  tnc  shiiomcnt  and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
interest  of  hew  Zealand  producers,  funds  for  its  a.dministra.tion  to  be  derived 
from  nominaU  levies  on  a.ll  butter  and  choose  c:qoortcd,  Tlie  Control  Board  sot 
up  by  the  a.ct  consists  of  kvo  Government  nominees,  nine  r oprcsonta,tivcs  of 
suppliers  to  dahry  factories,  and  one  person  who  represents  manufacturers  of 
danry  prodrice.  The  Boa.rd,  under  the  original  ant,  v;a.s  given  pov.'er  to  exercise 
either  limited  or  absolute  control  over  osqportation.  At  the  tirno  this  legisla- 
tion wa,s  enanted,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  dairj^  factories  wore  alrea.dy  owned, 
financed,  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  themselves,  but  no  centralized  control 
over  marketing  existed. 

This  marketing  organizr.ti on,  aimed  o.t  economy  and  sta.bilization  in  the 
dairy  industry  of  ilev/  Zealand,  has  assumed  various  forms  during  recent  years 
ranging  from  absolute  Government  control  to  private  initiative  on  the  pant  of 
powerful  groups  of  coopera/bives . Sven  under  the  latter  form  of  private 
initia.tive  the  objective  is  clecnly  that  of  linking  the  vmole  of  the  industrjr 
into  a,  nationn-1  coopera.tivo  monketing  organization,  Tlic  definitely  a.vov/cd  aim 
is  to  build  eventunlly  upon  the  ITcv;  Zcal.and  organization  a coopera,tivo  structure  ' 
diich  will  eliminate  c ompotition  f rom  all  parts  of  the  British  Jllmpiro, 

The  functions  of  the  Export  Control  Boc.rd  nave  boon  much  modified  since 
its  formation,  until,  after  a.  brief  ■'^nd  unsuccessful  experiment  in  absolute 
control  involving  price-fixing  during  a critico.l  peri  :d  in  192S-27,  and  the 
siabsequcnt  rescinding  of  the  absolute-control  provision,  thc2’'  Iravc  become  so 
seriously  woalcenod  an  to  give  rise  to  vigorously  renewed  effort  to  bring  about 
voluntary  cooperative  organisation  with  a still  wider  scope, 

Tire  Dairy  Council,  the  first  meeting  of  which  w^as  hold  in  Wellington, 
on  Dccerabor  5,  1929,  is  the  most  tangible  result  to  dale  of  the  prolonged 
effort  tha.t  has  been  directed  towa.rd  suporsodi.ng  the  Goverrmont  Control  Boand 
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l3y  a vol-untary  organization  for  tiio  markoting  of  all  ITcv/  Zealand  dairy 
produce  on  o,  cooperative  ‘bo.sis. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Dairy  Coiuicil,  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  field  of  marketing  of  Ifew  Zealand  hutter  and  cheese  v;as  the 
lev;  Zealand  Cooperative  Dairy  Company  and  the  cooperative  marketing 
agency,  /mialgamated  Dairies,  initiated  hy  this  company.  The  Dairy  Council 
is  to  he.ve  a membership  comprising  the  chairman  of  directors  of  each 
of  tlie  coop>erative  dairy  companies  selling  their  produce  through 
Amalgamated  Dairies.  As  the  final  objective  is  to  ind'ace  all  cooperative 
companies  to  sell  through  this  one  consolidated  cooperative  marketing 
organi zation,  the  Dair5'-  Council  is  o^cpected  eventually  to  be  fully 
representative  of  the  dairy  industry  of  leu  Zealand  with  benefits  distributed 
among  the  c.ontributing  campanicu  The  fino.l  stages  of  the  mo.rkoting  of 
dairy  produce  o.ro  to  be  transacted  by  agents  of  Amalgamo-tcd  Dairies  or  by 
Eiapiro  Dairies,  the  central  sollirig  cogency  or  consignment  house  in  Great 
Britain,  iimalgamated  Da.iries  v;ill  be  leu  Zealand’s  representative  of 
Empire  Dairies  and  will  do  no  selling  except  through  its  agents  v;ho  v;ill 
not  compete  in  prices  v;ith  Empire  Dohrics.  By  meuis  of  this  centralized 
selling  agency  for  ITcw  Zeo.land  and  possibly  also  for  the  other  Dominions 
eventually,  producers  arc  pl.aiming  to  bo  in  a position  to  deal  more 
effectually  with  the  already  centralized  bu;^;ors. 

The  lion  Zea.land  Surplus  as  Affecting  the  United  States 

Exports  of  dairy  products  from  Hew  Z30,la,nd  may  at  on.,y  time  affect 
United  Sto.tos  markets  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  both.  The  most 
direct  and  obvious  competition  '^uiscs  v/hen  butter  from  llov;  Zoalo.nd  roaches 
our  markets.  (See  Tables  25  and  24)  This  takes  place  normally  during 
our  winter  o.nd  early  spring  months  which  are  suvuner  and  fell  months  in 
I'low  Zealomd.  During  this  period  the  margin  of  prices  as  botv/oen  finest 
hew  Zealand  selling  in  London  and  closely  camparablc  grades  of  domestic 
butter  selling  in  Eev;  York  is  normalljr  v/idest  and  domestic  supplies  of 
such  high  gro-dc  a,re  lightest. 
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Table, 23.-  Butter: 

1 L/ll 

Average  price  per  pound  at 
mangins  in  favor  of  iTen  York, 
1923-24  to  1930- 

few  York  cund  at  London, 
by  months , 

51 

1923-24 

1924-25 

: 19: 

15-26 

: 1926-27 

L ev/  : 

Lon- : Mar-  : 

ITew  ; 

i'L.r-  : Yev/  : 

Lon-  : 

Mar-  : Jew  ;Lon- 

Mar- 

York  : 

don  :gin  : 

York; 

don  : 

gin  ;York  ; 

don  : 

gin  :York  : don 

gin 

Month 

92-  : 

Yin- : in  : 

92-  ; 

Tin-  : 

in  : 92-  : 

Jin-  : 

in  : 92-  :Jin- 

in 

score: 

est  : favor:  score: 

est  : 

favor:  score; 

est  : 

favor: score; est 

f avo  r 

: 

ITew  : of  : 

J 

L.ev/  : 

of  : : 

IT  ew  ; 

of  : :iTew 

of 

^ : 

Zea—  : ev7  : 

: 

Zca-  : 

1;  0\rr  • • 

Zea-  : 

Jew  : : Zea- 

Hew 

J 

laiid  :York  : 

; 

land  : 

York  : : 

land  ; 

York  : :laiid 

York 

Cents: 

Cents : Cents: Cents: 

C cut  s : 

Cents:  Cents : 

Cents: 

Cents:  Cents:  Cents 

Cents 

J uly . 

39.4: 

32 . 8 : 6.6: 

40.0: 

36.3: 

3,2:  42.9: 

41.4; 

1.5:  40.5;  37.0 

3.5 

Aug. . 

44.1: 

37.2:  6.9: 

38  ..4; 

40.2: 

- 1.8:  43.4: 

42.5: 

.9:  41.8:  37.6 

4.2 

Sept. 

46.0: 

40.2:  5.8: 

37.9: 

41.8: 

- 3.9:  48.2: 

44.8: 

3.4;  44.6;  35.1 

9.5 

Oct. . 

47.7: 

41.3:  6.4: 

38.7: 

44.9: 

- 6.2:  50.9; 

48.0; 

^ 2.9;  46.9:  32.1 

14.8 

iTov. . 

52.6: 

41.1:  11.5: 

42.9: 

43.5: 

- .6:  50.7; 

44.3: 

5.9:  50.6:  31.3 

18.8 

Doc. . 

54.7: 

43.6:  11.1: 

44.8: 

42.7: 

2.1;  49.2: 

38.0: 

11.2:  54,6:  36.3 

18.3 

J sxi.  • • 

53.0: 

40.2:  12.8: 

39.9; 

55. 6 : 

4.3:  44.0: 

37.7; 

7.2:  49.2;  37.3 

11.9 

Eeb. . 

50. 5: 

39.0:  11.5: 

40.8: 

36 . 4: 

4.4;  44.9: 

37 . 9: 

7,0;  51.5:  37.3 

14.2 

Mar. . 

46.7: 

32.9:  13.8: 

47.5; 

37.5: 

10.0:  42.8: 

37.4: 

5.4;  50.2;  34.0 

16.2 

Apr.  . 

38.5: 

30.3:  8.2: 

44.5: 

35.4: 

9,1:  39.4; 

37.6: 

1.8:  50.3:  33.2 

17.1 

May . . 

33.  Z: 

32. 8:  6.1: 

42 . 6 : 

36.4: 

6.2:  40.3: 

37.8: 

3,0;  43.5:  35.0 

8.5 

June. 

41.5: 

34.1:  7.4: 

42.5: 

59.1: 

^ X • ^ * 

37.9: 

3.3;  42.5;  35.5 

7.0 

1927-28  : 

1928-2 

9 : 1929-30 

: 1930-31 

July. 

42.0 

34.7:  7.3; 

44.9 

40.2: 

4,7:  42.4 

37.2: 

5.2:  55.2:  29.6 

5.6 

Aug. . 

41.9 

37.0:  4.9: 

46.9 

59.8: 

7.1:  43.4 

37.4: 

6.0;  38.9;  29.0 

9.9 

Sept . 

46.5 

38.9:  7.6: 

48.8 

39.8: 

9.0:  46,3 

38.6: 

7.6:  39.8:  27.6 

12.2 

Oct . . 

43.4 

38.5:  9,9: 

47.8 

39.2: 

8.6:  45.6 

39.3: 

6.3:  40.0:  25.3 

14.7 

Hov. . 

49.8 

37.8:  12.0: 

50.6 

38.3: 

12.3;  42.7 

37.5; 

5.2:  36 . 1 : 22 . 4 

13.7 

Dec. . 

51.9 

55.6:  16.3; 

50.5 

39.5: 

11.0;  41.1 

35.2: 

5,9;  32.2;  24.5 

7.7 

J an.  . 

48.8 

33.9:  14,9: 

47 . 9 

-i:0.1: 

7.8:  36.6 

33.8: 

2,3;  28.5;  25.1 

3.4 

E eb . . 

46 « 'o 

35.6:  11.0; 

49.9 

37.6: 

12.3:  35.7 

32.7: 

3.0:  23.4;  26.1 

2.3 

Mar. . 

49.4 

37.6:  11.8: 

48.4 

36.3: 

12.1:  37.3 

30.0: 

7.3:  28.9;  -25.6 

3.3 

Apr. . 

45.5 

36.7:  8.8: 

45.4 

35.8: 

9.6:  38.5 

27.4: 

11.1:  26.1: 

May.  . 

44.9 

36.2:  8.7: 

43.5 

35.1: 

7.4;  34.3 

28.0: 

6.8:  : 

June. 

44.1 

37.5:  6.6: 

• [j) 

36.3; 

>6.7;  32.9 

28.8: 

4,1:  . : 

Domestic  prices  are  average  of  dailj 

Quotations 

as  reported  to  the  Bure 

a.  of 

Agricultural  Economics. 

London  prices  are  average  of  vieelzly  q.uotations  a.s  published  in  The  Grocer  and  Oil 
Trade  Reviev/,  London.  Conversions  at  par  of  exchange  since  January,  1906. 

ITot  only  is  the  best  grade  of  Hew  Zealand  butter  closely  comparable  in 
q.ual  ’ ty  with  our  highest  grades  and  coiupetitive  with  them,  but  the  proportion 
of  high-grade  butter  to  the  total  output  in  ITew  Zealand  is  unusually  large. 
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Competition  in  the  v/orld  markets  lia.s  the  effect  in  ITew  Zealand,  as 
in  other  coujitries  dependent  larjel^  upon  these  markets,  of  stimulating  much 
greater  attention  to  quality  of  the  product,  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  exported.  In  this  direction  ITow  Zealand  has  already  gone  so  far 
that  authorities  in  the  country  iiow  holievo  that  little  is  still  to  he 
accomplished  in  this  direction  hy  comparison. with  the  cheapening  of  production, 

A rigid  system  of  Government  grading  and  inspection  has  long  main- 
tained the  quality  of  the  ITow  ZcaLand  export  product.  Bxitter  containing 
loss  than  80  per  cent  of  hutterfat.  or  more  than  16  per  cent  of  water  may 
not  ho  exported.  Butter  is  graded  at  the  cold-storog'o  warehouses  in  Hew 
Zealojid  hy  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricalturc  on  the  following  basis, 
according  to  information  forn-ardod.  hy  /micrican  Vico  Constil,  \7m.  P.  Cochreu,  Jr , , 
Wellington',  Hew  Zcaleud,  on  He.y  00,  1930, 

Points 

Flavor ■ . . . . . . . . . . . ' . 50 

Bodjr  and  texture ,25 

Color  and  salting  ('if  any)  . . 20 
Fini sh  . , . ■ , , . ' , . ■ , ' , , . 

- ' ' "lOO 

"There  is  no.  requirement  that  third  grr,db  huttcr  (holow  88  points),  may,.  , 
not  he  exported,  hut  in  practice  the  London*  hu^’-ors  place  such  a low  price  on 
it  that  it  is  neither  made  nor  shipped.  Any  well-organized  and  properly  . 
equipped  factory  can,  with  care,  produce  first  grade  huttor  consistently," 

The  national  "Fern-lcoX"  hrn,nd  is  placed  on  every  hox  forwarded  for 
export  which  grohes  90  points  or  over. 

Percentages' of  thc.varioiis  gro,dcs  of  huttcr  graded  during  several 
recent  seasons  are  reported  e,s  follows  hy  the  ilcw 'Zealajid  Export  Control  Board; 


Yeo,r 

hoginning 

-iTUlg., — 1 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Cons^imor  preferences  have  to  he  considered,  of  course,  oJong  with  the 
o,ctual  score  or  quality  of  the  ITow  Zealand  product,  English  c ons rimers 
customarily,  show  .a  preference,  for  inst-uicc,  as  indicated  hj"  prices  paid,  for 
the  comp.aratively  fresh  huttor  of  Denmark,  Irish  Free  State,  end  the  Baltic 
States  compared  v/ith  "colonial,"  tliat  is,  how  Zealand  uad  iiustralioji.  Actual 


But  to  I*-  grado'd  ' 

Quejitity'  . Finest, 

First 

Under  first  . Average  for  ser 

, Boxes  ■ ; Per  - cent 

Per  cent 

' Per  cent  . ; , . Per  cent- 

2,922,629:  '69. 77- 

3,214,303;  70.24 

3,767,157;  '76.30' 

27.72 
22.4? 
22.33  '■ 

)2.50  . ; 91.34 
.2.28  : 92.77 
‘1.37  ; 

Finest',  . , .93  points  and  over 
First  grade  . . .90  to  93  points 
Second-grade'.  . 88  to  90  points 


Grade  s 
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£;radin£;s  of  the  various  hutters  do  not  acccvnt  f’al.ly  for  the  differences  in 
price  that  ordinarily  prevail. 

In  price,  Colonial,  especiall37‘  Av.stralian,  falls  generally  helovr 
European  "butters  with  the  exception  of  Siberian,  Distance  from  the  market 
is  recognized  as  a factor  of  chief  importance  in  giving  rise  to  this  disparit 
between  the  original  oualit,y  of  the  various  butters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
prices  paid  by  consuaers  in  Great  Dritain  on  the  other,  Tire  preference  of 
English  consunaers  for  the  near-by  butter  is ■ attributed  to  the  full  lactic 
flavor  which  they  desire  and  are  willing  to  pa^r  for,  as  v;ell  as  to  the 
conservatism  Y/hich  stan.ds  in  the  v/ay  of  change  from  the  comparatively*  long- 
established  use  of  the  fresh  product  from  European  sources. 

Investigation  and  action  in  the  matter  of"  fYirther  popularizing  the 
hew  Zealand  product  is  one  of  the  fiuictions  of  the  Eeiv  Zoalend' Dairy  Produce 
Export  Control  Board.  ’ ■ 

In  -October,  1930,  a report  r/as  published  by  the  Srupire  Marketing 
Board  in  London  covering  investigations  -extending  over  the  'greater  part  of 
the  yco.r,  1929.  The  follov/ing  quotations  arc  drawn  from  this  report.  \0j 

■'The  object  .of  the  .inquiry  was  to  examine  the  pooition  of  Empire 
butters  in  the  retail  shops  of  the  moi.n  centres  of  populcation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  estimate  the  ext-ent  and  natiue  of  the-  conpetition  from  butters 
of  foreign  origin, ” 

"Buttor  is  importod  into  tho  United  Kingdom  through  throe  main 
cliannols:  Australi-an  and  Low  Zoa,.land  butters,  chiefly  through  London;  Irish 

butter,  through  the  ports  on  the  West  coast;  a.nd  European  batters,  mostly 
from  Doim-ark,  through tiic  ports  on  the  East  coast.  The  main  me.rkoto  for 
each  tyqeo  of  buttor  tend  to  be  grouped  round  tho  ports  of  entry." 

"Evidenco  of  local  rueference  is  sb.oiYia  by  the  relative  prices  of 
different  butters.  In  the  ITorth  and  I-Iorthcast,  v/horo  Donish  buttor  pre- 
dominated, it  v/as  sold  on  an  average  at  1 d or  2 d { appro.. :im<-,t!.aLy  2 to  4 
cents)  more  than  any  other  type;  in  tho  South,  v/hcre  a t w -.s  c .'.•..•.paratj  vely 
rare,  it  was  about  the  so/ao  price  as  How  Zcal-and  end  .!.rioi.,  ana  in  tho  West 
it  was  only  slightly  dear  or  on  tho  .average  tlioje,  tho-se  byq'os," 

Pew  Zca]..and  butter  "was  found  most  froouently  in  shc-ps  doi.ng  a high 
or  middlc-claao  i’-ad-o."  In  Paw  Zo-aland  butter  sells  higher  uidor 

norrmal  c or.  .iiai  :)us  of  supply  and  'ic.mard  tha.n  De.nir,:h. 

‘"Ht-0  T'-.x'.aiad  for  .-upiro  Bubtor,  Popor’t  of  an  Inirostigati on  by  the 
Economic  Sec -jO-on  of  ■lx.-.c  Empire  Li.-arkoting  Board  i.nto  tho  Retail  il?,rkcting 
of  Buttor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ■’  October,  1930. 
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Tlie  pG'^:  of  iiiiportatioii  of  Kew  Zealand,  lutter  into  tlie  United  States 
to  date  v/as  readied  in  1923~24  when  5,048,000  poimds  were  received,  paying 
an  import  duty  of  8 cents  pc-r  poiand,  v/liilo  tlie  cactual  volume  lias  heen 
diminishing  under  increasing  tariff  rates,  the  proportion  of  ITew  Zealand 
huttcr  to  our  total  huttor  importation  lias  heen  increasing  notahly  in  recent 
years*  As  shovm  in  Table  24,  Hew  Zeedand  butter  since  the  12-cent  tariff 
v/ont  into  effect  in  192S  has  co.mprisod  a.bout  onc-lialf  of  our  total  butter 
imports . 


Table  24.-  Butter!  Imports  into  the  United  States,  average  1909-10 
to  1913-14,  annual  1919-20  to  1929-30,  and  tariff  rates  per 
pound  in  effect  during  the  period 


Yoa,r 

From 

Hew  Zealand 

Percentage 

United  States  tariff 

beginning 
July  1 

Total 

of  total  from. 
How  Zealand 

rates  on  butter  -with 
dates  of  change 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  poimds 

Per  cent 

0 ont  s 

Date  effective 

Avora<-;o 
1909-10  to 

1913-14 

2,480 

249 

10.0 

2,5 

Oct.  4,  1913 

1919-20 

20,771 

1 

- 

dO' 

- 

1920-21 

34,34^1- 

1,327 

3.9 

6.0 

^'lay  28,  1921 

1921-22 

9,551 

845 

8.8 

do 

- 

1922-23 

15,772 

3,887 

24.6 

8.0 

Sept. 22, 1922 

1923-24 

29,466 

5 , 048 

17.1 

do 

- 

1924-25 

7,189 

1,935 

27.6 

do 

- 

1925-26 

6 , 4-40 

2,232 

34.7 

12.0 

Apr.  1,1926 

1926-27 

10,710 

3,682 

34.4 

do 

- 

1927-28 

4, 955 

2,396 

48.4 

do 

- 

1928-29 

3,299 

1,674 

50.7 

do 

- 

1929-30 

2,851 

1,141 

40.0 

14.0 

Jime  18, 1930 

The  volcjne  and  distribution  of  butter  exports  from  Hew  Zealand  ane 
shov/n  for  the  last  prc-v/a,r  yeans  in  Tabic  25,  together  with  those  of  recent 
yeans  during  which  a significant  shift  to  Hortli  Aiuorican  markets  has  taioon 
plane.  Temporanil^’"  a tra.do  of  somo  importance  developed  autli  Australia,. 
Exportation  of  butter  to  Austra^lia.  was  stinnJatod  when,  through  the  adoption 
of  the  Paterson  Plan  in  that  country,  Australian  prices  v;orc  artificially 
raised  to  prantical  parity  with  London  prices  on  AustraJ.iai  butter.  This 
exportation  reached  its  greatest  volume  and  its  culminat'ion  in  1928  when  tlic 
Austra-lian  tariff  on  Hew  Zeadand  butter  was  raised  from  2 pence  or  a-bout 
4 cents  per  pound,  the  provadling  rate  under  a,  rcciprocad  taniff  anranp;o.ment 
between  the  two  Dominions,  to  6 ponce  or  12  cents  per  pound,  effective 
June  15,  1928.  • 
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TaT^le  25.-  ^Ixports  of  Dnttor  from  lev/  Zealand  "by  covjrtrieo,  avei'ags 

1909-1915  annual  1925-1929 


Co-u'itry 


■ Calendar  :’-ear- 


to  which  exported'  jxivcracpe 

: 1909-1913 

1925  * 1926 

' 1927  ■ 

1920 

1929 

1,000 

1,000  ; 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

poirnds  ; 'pounds 

•pounds 

ponnds 

pounds 

United  iiingdom  . . * 

34,399 

132,940:  118,975 

■133,130 

129',  722 

143,006 

Canada  ....... 

2,421 

338:  ■ 5,293 

13,004 

.22,367 

37,534 

United  States  , ■ . . 

505 

2,154:  2,571 

3,316 

4,  784 

1,065 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1,077 

0;  0 

92 

264;  214 

Austr.alia  . , . . 

66 

33;  3,91.4 

10,636 

2,648 

y 

Hav/aii 

0 

1,279:  1,0.31 

1,175 

1,158 

1,226 

Islands  of  Southern 
Pacific  2j  . ' . . 

. 290 

• 

• 

170:  130 

133 

180 

164 

Batch  Fast  Indies  . . 

0 

93;  138 

246 

120 

120 

Japan 

0 

85;  211 

319 

195 

247 

Phi lippine ' I slands  . 

0 , 

78;  185 

132 

48 

259 

Other  islands  and 
countries  

1 

2,303;  372 

■ 837 

866 

1,3.91 

ToijS/l  • • • 

30, 761 

139,476:  130,820 

163,020 

162,352 

185,226 

Ter  cent 

Per  cent  ".Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

S:q)ort3  to  United 
Kingdom  as  percent- 
age of  total  .... 

39 

95;  91 

82 

80 

77 

Exports  to  ITorth 
America  as  percent- 
age of  total  ... 

8 

2;  4 

10 

17 

21 

Compiled  from  Trade  cind  snipx^in;;  of  the  fouiiniou  of  lle\7  Zealand. 

^ Loss  than  500. 

^ Includos  TiOX!  GoJ.odonia,  Fiji,  Favi,aatcro  Islands,  Friendly  Islands, 
Sandv;ich  Islands,  and  Society  Islaiids. 

That  no  such  shifts  have-  t;dcen  pi  see  in  the  destination  of  JTovr 
Zealand  cheoso  c:q?orts  is  evident  from  t}ic  fo].lov.lfn,  svsnuary.  Table  2G, 
7/111011  siioivs  practically^'  all  of  the  chooso  surv)lus  ae  still  to  the 

British  or  ’’homo'*  rir  rhot. 
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TaTjlo  26.-  Exports  of  cEoogo  froa  Eow  Zoxland  ty  coimtrios,  average  . 

1909-1913,  aiinruXl  1925-1929 


Country 

to  which  oreportod 

0*^1  ’'TJ 

idar  yop.r 

AvorDg’o 

1909-1913 

1925 

1926 

1927  ; 

1923 

1929 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

poxuids 

pounds  ; 

pouiids 

pounds 

United  Kiiigdom  . . . 

55,213 

153,662 

162,471 

165, 633 1 

173,771 

193,257 

Union  of  South  Africa 

234 

0 

0 

0: 

1 

0 

-ms trail a 

80 

83 

1,070 

1,313: 

794 

88 

u- 

84 

0 

.133; 

079 

1 

364 

United  St--,t03  .... 

}j~ 

333 

119 

1; 

614 

427 

Other  coujitrics  . . . 

34 

34. 

33 

113: 

82 

122 

X vJ  L/c-j  J~  • o t 

55,561 

154,196 

163,693 

167,193: 

175,534 

199,258 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

t 

Per  cent 

» • 

Per  cent; 

Per  cent 

Per  coiit 

Exports  to  United 

Kingdom  o-s  percent- 

» a 

» t 

age  of  total  .... 

99.4 

99.  Y 

99.3 

QG  -|  ■> 

99,0 

99.5 

Oompilod  from  StrotiRticrli  Report  on  Trade  and  Shipping  in  tlio  Dominion  of 
Fc’r  Zealand. 

Leas  then  500. 

Hew  Zealand  cliocsc,  although  of  the  some  Chedd;ar  type  as  the  hulk  of 
the  choose  produced  in  the  United  States,  compotos  v.dtli  o\ir  domestic  prodaict 
onljr  indirectly.  Srrports  of  cheese  from  JJev/  Zealand  to  the  United  Sta,tes 
are  negligible  as  is  shev/n  in  Table  26.  On  the  ether  hand,  exports  to  tliis 
country  of  cheese  from  Canada,  where  the  Cheddar  type  is  also  principally 
produ.ced,  have  in  certain  recent  years  been  very  c onsiderable  and  must  be 
regarded  i]i  part,  at  least,  as  a form  of  indirect  competition  from  hev^ 
Zealand  cheese  in  the  Sritish  markets. 

Cheddar  cheese  supplies  for  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  arc  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  few  Zealand  aiul  Oonwla  end,  accordingly,  any  over  supply 
in  the  British  markets  would  tend  to  bo  mot,  if  possible,  by  exporters  in 
ono  or  the  otiior  of  these  countries  seeking  an  alternative  outlet.  It  is 
apparent  that  how’  Zealand  dairy  interests  have  persisted  in  selling 
practically  tlieir  entire  aujrplus  year  after  3'oar  in  the  British  market 
whereas  Canadian  interests  have  been  able  during  several  recent  years  to 
divert  varying  puaeititics  to  United  States  markets  to  their  advantage. 
Compa,ro.tivo  prices  of  How  Zealand  and  Canadian  chcoso  in  London,  on  the  one 
hand,  said  Amorice.n  choose  in  Plymouth,  on  tho  other,  as  showci  in  Tablo  27, 
reflect  the  depression  that  occurred  in  tho  British  markets  growing  out  of 
the  general  strike  in  tlio  sujnmcr  of  1926.  Tho  smTic  table  shows  that  imports 
of  chcoso  from  Caaiada  into  the  United  States  jivapcd  from  164,000  pounds  in 
1925-26  to  16,609,000  po\uids  in  192G-27.  Our  imports  of  Cs.nadian  chooso 
ros.cliod  their  peak  to  do-te  in  tha.t  year,  but  s\ibstantial  shipments  of 
Canada’s  best  gra.des  of  cheese  have  boon  diverted  to  this  country  ca.ch  yca.r 
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since,  V;liilo  the  British  mnrkot  has  heen  corrospondingly  roliovcd  .to  tlio 
advantr<go  of  the  liov;  Zcalraid  prodneors. 

Thus,  altho-ogh  llew  Zealand  cheese  pr officers  do  not  compete  directly 
with  producers  in  the  United  States  oy  selling  in  om-  markets,  there  is 
always  potential  indirect  competition,  and  in  recent  yea.rs  this  has  material- 
ized into  c onsiderahlis*  imports  from  Canada,  whose  producers  must  otherv/ise 
have  sold  in  competition  with  ilew  Zealand  in  the  British  market. 


Table  27  - Cheese:  Average  price  per  pound  in  Plymouth,  Wisconsin, 

and  in  London,  and  imports  from  Can.ada  into  the  United 
States,  1921-22  to  1929-30 


Year 

Plymouth,Wis. 

London 

Imports  of  choose  from  Canada 

eginning 

IHvins 

Canadian 

Hov;  Zealand 

into  United  States 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1,000  pounds 

1921-22 

17.5 

19.7 

18.7 

4,824 

1922-23 

21.7 

23.6 

23.3 

5,858 

1923-24 

20.4 

21.3 

2'd',6 

1,803 

1924-25 

19, 6 

21.2 

20.7 

483 

1925-26 

20.4 

24.7 

164 

1926-27 

21.4 

21.0 

19.6 

16,609 

1927-23 

22,3 

23.7 

21.8 

11,439 

1928-29 

21.2 

24.8 

: 22.5 

9,381 

1929-30 

18.6 

22.3 

19.9 

5,395 

Data  from  Bureau  of  Xgricultural  Sconomics,  Ministry  of  *Agric’olturo  and* 
Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  and  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 


Prices  of  hew  Zealand  and  Canadian  cheese  in  the  London  market,  as 
compared  over  a period  of  years  in  Table  27,  reflect  the  advantage  gained 
recently  by  the  la.tter  in  quality  and  pri.ee.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  ITow  Zealand  v/ould  indicate  that  reversion  to  lower 
qualitj''  of  product  may  not  be  permanent,  but  it  is  true  that  a falling-off 
in  the  quality/  of  their  cheese  has  recently  called  forth  wide  comment  among 
ITow  Zealand  dairy  interests.  Over  the  same  jjcriod  the  quality  of  their 
bv-ttcr  has  been  fully  maintained  at  a high  level. 

That  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is  not  being  maintained  as  well  as  that 
of  butter  is  indicated  in  the  sinth  annual  report  of  the  How  Zealand  Dairy 
Produce  Control  Board  covering  the  year  ended  July  51,  1930,  in  comparison 
with  corresponding  percentages  as  published  for  tlio  two  pr  cceding  seasons 
in  the  Board^o  fifth  report.  According  to  these  reports,  btitter  eud  choose 
graded  during  these  seasons  were  graded  as  follows: 


Grade 

Butter 

Cheese 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1927-28 

1923-29 

1929-30 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Finest  . . . 

69.77 

70.24 

76,30 

30.55 

29.31 

23.61 

First  , . , . 

27.72 

27.47 

22.33 

66,96 

68.86 

74.46 

Under  first  . 

2.50 

2.28 

1.37 

2.48 

1.82 

1.93 
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Tills  deterioration  in  quality  of  Hew  Zealand  cheese  v/iiich  is  prohahly 
temporary  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  an  attempt  at  "standardization”  of  • 
cheese,  tharb  is,  bringing  the  hutterfat  content  to  a certain uniformity  or 
standard  instead  of  using  railk  as  it  comes  to  the  factory  in  the  manufacture 
of  a fu.ll-cr cam  cheese.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such  standardisation  should  not 
nccessa,rily  result  in  any  lowering  of  q^u^dity' as  in  skim-millc  or  filled  cheese, 
hut  that  the  change  aiming  at  a standcord' or  uniform  fat-content  has  in  actuo.l 
practice  worked  out  to  disadvant.age  ro.tlier  than  advantage  in  quality  production. 
Current  press  comj'nont  hy  liew  Zealand  officials  would  indicate  that  there  has 
been  some  imptrovement  in  the  quality  of  cheese  since  the  slump  of  the  po.st 
soovson.. 

Regarding  this  experiment  in  standardization  of  ITcv;  Zoalond  choose, 
the  following  quota.tion  from  an  editorial  in  tho  G-rocer  and  Oil  Trade 
Roviev/  of  London  in  its  issue  of  July  5,  1930,  is  referred  to  by  tho  How 
Zealand  Dairyman  of  Soptemhor  20,  1930,  as  of  special  significance  :.n  ”tho 
voice  of  the  trade,"  "Tjcadors  assort  that  the  inferior  quality  has  oJroady 
reflected  itself  in  the  market  price  to  he  obtained,  when  compared  with  the 
price  of  its  competitor,  Canadian  full  cream  cheese,  and  luiless  Hew  Zea-land 
choose  improves,  tho  ga.p  ma,y  be  so  widened  r,s  to  make  How  Zoahand  chcoco 
rank  as  an  altogether  secondary  onticlc.  In  view  of  the  decline  in  tho 
quantity  of  Canadi-'n  choose  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  rccont 
yeans  there  would  seem  to  ho  a hotter  opening  than  ever  for  an  .imported 
chcoso  of  tho  highest  clans.  Kc  would  .therefore  urge  Hew  Zea.land  dairy 
farmers  to  ta.ko  cdvanta.go  of  the  opportuiity  which  now  presents  itself  and, 
hy  improving  the  quality  of  their  produce,  to  gain  the  higher  prico.  "It  is- 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  tra.de  in  England  would  welcome  the  Abandonment 
of  ^ standandisod’'  choose  and  a rot'orn  to  nothing  but  the  ^full  cream*  vanicty." 

As  to.  the  comparative  importance  of  huttcr  and  cheese  exports  and  the 
degree  to  which  these  k.-zo  products  provide  a.ltornativo  outlets  for  the  How 
Zoa.l.and  milk  surpl.us,  the  prcva.lcnco  of  dua.l  plants,  tliat  is,  factories  cquixjpcd 
for  making  cither  butter  or  chocso  or  both,  is  probably,  on  the  whole, 
overemphasized.  In  quantity,  'bhat  is  by  weight,  butter  c:noorts  have  come 
recently  to  equal  or  even  exceed  the  c.xporbs  of  cheese,  which  would  raa'ae 
the  va.luo  .of  butter  exports  now  fully  t\;ico  a.s  gTcat  a.s  that  of  the  eaqaorts 
of  choose.  Within  the  year,  some  st.ahiliza.ti on  is  S 'ught  hj'  diversion  of 
milk  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  staple  products.  Such  a.  policy  usuallx^ 
involves  the  prodominanco  of  butter-making  over  choose  maJeing  in  tho  earlier 
part  of  the  sca.son  to  ho  follo’..’od  by  rolativolx''  heazy/  x^^oKucticn  of  cheese, 
when  tho  markets  of  Great  ."Britahn  har/o  begun  to  rcflocb  r.dcquato  supplies  of 
butter  and  seasonal  faJ.lin-g  off  in  roceiiats  of  Canadian  chccoo.  In  tho 
sta.biliza.tion  thus  obtained,  the  role  of  the  dual  factory  is  doubtless 
important,  ailthou.gh  in  antual  nuuber  those  nor;  comprise  coaly  afoout  12  per 
cent  of  the  bota.l.  In  a.ddition  tc  any  control  of  production  tluis  oh t-'-ained, 
sta.biliza.tion  of  price  for  the-  entire  ITevz  Zealand  surplus  of  butter  and  cheese  • 
is  sought  further  through  control  of  shipment  a.s  shown  in  ta.bul-ar  for..!  in 
the  preceding  discussion  of  marketing  organization. 
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Althougli  tlie  dair^’'  indastrj;  of  iiie  Unitod  Sdades  liaa  liad  to  meet 
competition  from  i'Tew  Zealand  dair;’’  products  directly, ^ in  the  loira  of  imports 
of  I'Tew  Zealand  tutter,  and  indirectly  tlirou^;;ii  e::p)orts  of  cheese  from  New 
Zealand  to  Great  Britain,  affectiny  our  importahion  of  cheese  particularly 
from  Canada,  the  marheting  of  'idie  New  Zealar.d  surplus  of  outtor  has  affected 
indirectly  also  the  volome  of  our  imjports  of  fresh  milk  and  cream. 

E:qports  of  fresh  crccam  seed  milk  from  Ccniada  to  the  United  States  were 
encouraged  hy  our  low  tariffs  on  these  products  relative  to  the  rates  then  in 
effect  on  the  same  q_uantities  of  hutterfat  in  the  form  of  hutter.  In 
competition  with  New  Zealand  hutter  producers  selling  in  Canada  and  pa.ying  an 
import  duty  of  1 cent  a pouid,  the  dairy  interests  of  southeastern  Canada 
v;ore  finding  it  more  profitahlo  to  imn-rket  their  cream  in  Now  England  tlian  to 
make  hutter  for  cither  their  domestic  or  export  ma.rkot. 

Ta,hlos  28  "nd  29  shovi  the  .actual  volume  of  such  exportation  of  croami 
and  milk  from  Cana.da-  to  the  United  States  soasonaJ-l;",  and  for  the  Canadian 
fiscal  years  during  the  period  of  its  recent  phenomonad  rise  and  still  more 
recent  decline,  and  the  imports  into  Cana.d.a.  of  hiitter  from  New  Zea.land,  The 
la.tter  h.OvVO  in  all  prohahility  just  p.a.ssed  their  highest  -point  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come,  a.t  leant  until  the  very  recently  a.dopted  change  in  tli 
Canadian  tariff  policy  is  ahandonod.  Exportation  of  fresh  croan  and  milk 
from  Cana.da  to  northoantern  United  Sta.tes  has  hcen  increased  to  a.  volume 
which  it  could  not  have  .attained  ha.d  it  not  hcen  for  a nearly  proportions. to 
increase  in  iraporto,tion  into  C.anad.a  of  Now  Zealand  hutter.  From  .a  not  export 
of  24  million  pounds  of  hutter  in  1924-25,  Canadian  trade  had  sprang  hy  1928-29 
to  Sw  not  Import  of  an  equal  quantity,  ahmost  wholly  from  No\.'  Zealand,  \witli 
a-  further  incroa.se  in  1929-30  to  40  roillion  pounds.  In  this  trade,  Now 
Zealanders  enjoyed  .an  extremely  fanaora.hle  ta.riff  ra.te  on  hutter  under  .a 
reciprocal  tra.de  treaty.  The  import  du-b^'  on  Now  Zo.afi.and  hutter  entering 
Canada.  vm>.s  1 cent  per  pound  under  a rociprocah  tra.de  agreement  hotwoon  the 
tv;o  Dominions  in  effect  since  1925  until  on  Octoher  12,  1930,  tlia.t  rate  v.ra.s 
raised  to  4 cents  and  more  recently  still  to  8 cents,  a.ccording  to  la-test 
inf orma-tion.  As  st.atod  cditoria.lly  in  tlio  Nov.'’  Zealand  Da.iry  Produce  Exporter 
of  Octoher  25,  1930,  'N/hcn  America  harrod  Ca.naxlian  dairy  p- educe  from  entry, 
she  forced  Canada,  to  holt  the  door  .aga4.inst  Now  Zealand  hutter.  This  doxDrivod 
us  of  an  outlet  for  20,000  tons  of  o-ur  dairx’-  ’produce.'' 
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-ble  28.-  Crean  and  milk;  Imports  from  Canada  into  the  united  States,  by  months 

April, 1S27  to  January, 1931 
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Tc^'blG  29,-  CG.nc.dr'.:  Exports  of  crooin  r^nd  raillc  to  the  United  Sto.tcs 

and  iraports  of  outtor  from  ITcv;  Zealand,  1912-13  and  1919-20 

to  1929-30 


Year 

"beginning 
April  1 

Exports  to  the  United  Sta.tcs 

Imports  of  "buttef 
from 
ilev/  Zealand 

Cream 

Hi  Ik 

Butter 

equivalent 

Imperial 

Imperial 

1,000 

1,000 

ga.llons 

gallons 

pounds 

pomds 

1912-13 

820,360 

7,939 

4,739 

6,017 

1919-20 

795,780 

1,985,113 

5,566 

149 

1920-21 

1,279,195 

1,508,618 

8,123 

1,533 

1921-22 

1,671,678 

1,391,299 

10,330 

2,269 

1922-25 

1,712,241 

856,039 

10,302 

1,893 

1923-24 

2,783,866 

2,191,395 

17,142 

1,297 

1924-25 

3,384,186 

3,088,212 

21,046 

163 

1925-26 

4,120,181 

4,598,199  , 

26,035 

2,343 

1926-27 

4,496,528 

4,386,445 

23,348 

4,905 

1927-28 

4,017,796 

3,624,794 

24,966 

13,624 

1928-29 

2,833,640 

3,753,871 

18,195 

24,731 

1929-30 

2,293,270 

3,099,754 

14,756 

39,745 

Trade  figures 

from  Reports 

of  the  Trade 

of  Canada.. 

ij  Calculated  on  tlie  "basis  of  10,3  porinds  of  railk  oud  10.1  pounds  of  crean 
to  tiic  imperial  i3;allon;  crean  containing  42  per  cent  "butterfat  or  12  times^ 
tiiat  of  milk  or/oraglng  5,5  per  cent  "buttcrf.at;  and  21  pounds  of  milk  as 
required  to  produce  1 pound  ox  "butter. 


Imports  of  ITeu  Zealand  "butter  into  tlie  United  States  liave  "boon 
declining  steadily  since  1926-27  aid  during;  very  recent  montlis  have  "been 
quite  nogligi"ble,  Gaiadian  importers,  on  the  other  hand,  had.  "boon 
increasiTig  their  purcha.ses  from  hew  ZeaUaiid  up  to  40,000,000  pounds  in  the 
year  ended  lir.rch  31,  1930, 

Harked  decline  in  the  saUc  of  Ca.na.dian  cream  and  milk  in  the  United 
Sta.tes  h.as  follov/ed  recent  tariff  inGroa.sos  on  those  products  in  the  United 
States  a,nd  the  still  more  rocont  increases  in  the  C:irmdiaii  tariff  on 
"butter  from  ITov:  Zon,iand. 
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TaTolc  SO.-  laiiiiter  of  dairy  cattle,  prodiiction,  and  e::qports  of 
daiiv  products,  ITew  Zealand  specified  years, 
1861-1930 


■ Cattle  1/ 

Production 

2/  * Exports  3/ 

Butter 

• ’ dlilk 

; ; ; c on- 

Dairy 

; : ;densed 

Year 

Total 

cows 

Farm  ; Factory 

0 lie  e s e ; But  'b  e r ; Clie  e s e : and 

Casein 

; : ;pow~ 

; ; • :dered 

Tliou- 

Tliou- 

1,000  V 1,000" 

1,000 1,000;  1,000;  1,000 

1,000 

sands  ' 

sands 

poioiids  ; poimds 

p ornd  s *.  p ound  s : p oimd  s : p ound  3 

pounds 

1861 

193 

w “ — - — ■*  — 

1864 

250 

: 

- 

1871 

437 

- 

1874 

495' 

- 

; - 

- ; --  i - ; 

- 

1878 

578- 

y 

- ; 348 : - 338 ; 

- 

1881 

699 

y 

8,454; 

3,179:  272:  342; 

- 

1886 

853 

y 

12,171: 

4,595a'  2,596:  1,840; 

- 

1891 

789 

y 

14,340:  1,970 

6,976;  4,416;  4,454; 

- 

1892 

- 

; 

- a 6,040;  4,647; 

- 

1895 

- 

~ 

- : 

- ; 6,513;  5,175; 

- 

1894 

885 

y 

- 

- ; 6,806;  6,233: 

- 

1895 

964 

257 

- ; 6,492i  8,595: 

- 

1896 

1,048 

276 

- ;5/ll,337 

5/9,684;  7,992;  7,994; 

- 

1897 

1,138 

300 

- all, 088;  8,700; 

- 

1898 

1,209 

524 

- ; 

- : 10, 342;  7,696: 

- 

1899 

1,203 

334 

: 

- s 15,242;  7,777; 

- 

1900 

1,222 

555 

; 

- :19, 329:11, 519: 

-i 

1901 

1,257 

372 

- : 29,758 

15, 645; 22, 578  all, 681: 

- 

1902 

1,362 

381 

; - 

- ; 28,448;  8,372:  - 

- 

1903 

1,461 

429 

; 

- ;31,952;  3,375; 

- ■ 

1904 

1,594 

460 

: 

- ; 35, 208:  9,467: 

- 

1905 

1,737 

498 

: 

- : 34, 246:  9,919; 

- 

1906 

1,811 

518 

- ; 51,019 

16,807:35,365:14,695: 

- 

1907 

1,852 

544 

; 

- ; 36, 785; 26, 525: 

- 

1908 

1,816 

541 

: 

- ; 25, 75 7: 31, 449; 

- 

1909 

1,773 

537 

s 

- : -35, 964:44, 868:  92 

■- 

1910 

A / 

y 

; 

- ; 39, 932: 50, 614;  236 

- 

1911 

2,020 

634 

- ; 60,687 

53, 100:33, 867:49,187,  282 

- 

1912 

1/ 

y 

; 

- : 42,. 549; 64, 632;  32 

- 

1913 

y 

y 

: 

- ;41, 693; 68,506:  17 

- 

1914 

y 

-V 

: 

- :48,61S:96,743:  48 

- 

1915 

y 

k 

— 2 — 

- :47,056;91,533:  1,175 

198 

Continuvod 
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Tal:l9  30,-  HuinTjer  of  dairy  cattle,  production  and  e::ports  of 
dairy  productn,  New  Zealand  specified  years, 
1861-1930  - Oorjtinued 


Ye.ar 

Cattle  1/ 

Production 

2/  k._  „ 

Exports  3/ 

; Dai ry 

Total  ; cov/s 

« 

• 

• 

• 

J/ul 

Farm 

3ter 

Factory 

• 

• 

» 

• 

Cheese  :Butter 

JLIilk  : 

; ; c on-  : 

■;  ;densed: 

d Cheese  :and  : Casein 

•:  :pow- 

; :dered  ; 

Thou-  ; Tho\w 

1,000 

1, 000 

1,000  : 1,000 

: 1,000  ; 1,000  : 1,000 

sands  ; sands 

pounds 

po'onds 

pounds  : pounds 

: pounds  ; pounds ;poxinds 

1916 

6/2,417:6/750 

67,589 

90,172:  40,167 

• 4 • 

; 106,335;  984:-  451 

1917 

2,575:  777 

- 

: 28,492 

; 99,203:  4,106;  5 

1918 

2,069:  793 

- 

- ■ : 43,275 

: 98,944;  7,062;  138 

1919 

3,035:  326 

- 

,57,018 

118,058:  38,732 

; 176, 099: 10,495; 

1920 

3,102:  893 

- 

64, 631 

141,444;  34,945 

:136, 870:13, 950:2,975 

1921 

3,139:1,005 

- 

.92,926 

124,953:100,630 

: 153, 304: 18, 596:3, 704 

1922 

5,325:1,137 

7/5,345 

135,010 

142,076:125,452 

; 130, 054: 11, 421:3, 291  '■ 

1923 

3,481:1,249 

1J6,Z61 

. 176,562 

139,775:140,016 

; 161, 444: 16, 220:5, 632 

1924 

3,563:1,313 

7/5,331 

165,064 

171,918:142,179 

:178, 582:13, 481:5, 176 

1925 

3,504:1,323 

"//6.201 

135,053 

■160,893:139,476 

; 154, 196:13,743:4,918 

1926 

3,452:1,304 

7/6,161 

173,009 

, 170,259:130,320 

:153, 692:11,325:4,084 

1927 

3,258:1,303 

7/6,401 

194,502 

175,199:163,020 

:167, 193:12,420:5,237 

1928 

3,274:1,352 

77s»042 

202, 663 

173,610:162,352 

; 175,534: 17,219:4, 719 

1929 

8/3,446:1,371 

2/5,934 

222,680 

199,611:185,225 

;199, 258:13, 736:6, 369 

1930 

3,766:1,440 

• 

5,842 

9/258,000 

9/206,000:211,035 

:203, 054:15, 201:6, 419 

Compiled  from  Ilev;  Zeaiend  Official  YeapNooics,  except  exports  of  powdered  and 
condensed  milk,  v;liicli  are  from  t'.o  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
1909-1923  and  from  tlie  ^‘^ont’ily  Abstract  of  Sta/bistics  of  Fexv  Zealand,  1924-1926, 
Hew  Zealand  YoarHook,  1930. 

Mauck  31. 

Year  ended  march  31. 

3_/  Calendar  year. 

^ Hot  enuiae rated. 

According  to  special  returns  compiled  hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the- 
factory  production  of  hutter  v/as  9,008,160  pounds  and  of  cheese,  9,367,600 
poiuids, 

^ Census  in  Octoler. 

'jJ  Year  ended  January  31. 

^ Preliminary. 

9_/  Estimated  on  basis  of  increase  in  quantities  forwouded  to  grading  stores. 
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Tatis  31.-  Production  of  outter  and  cheese,  and  estimated  total 
production  of  raillc  in  lien'  Zealand  19.22-1930 


Cal endar 
Year 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


” Production 

; Production  in 

terms  of  milk 

'-Estimated 

Butter  : 

: Butter 

: Total 

: total 

; ; 

1 « 

; ; hutter 

:milk  pro- 

Farm  ^:Pactory: Cheese 

; Farm  ; Factory 

: Cheese  ; and 

; duct ion 

•; 

: ; cheese 

^ .2/ 

1,000  ■ : 1,000  ; 1,000 

; 1,000  : 1,000 

: 1,000  ; 1,000  . 

;1,000 

poimds'  ; pounds  rpoutids 

; p ound  s ; p oimd  s ■ 

; poimds  : pounds. 

; pounds 

* A 

• • 

. 0 • 

• • 

• 

5,845 

5,261 

5,831 

6,201 

6,161 

6,401 

6,042 

5,984 

6,000 


i 135,010; 

; 176,562; 

; 165, 064:. 
;185,053; 
;173,009; 
; 194, 502; 
; 202, 663 ; 
1222,680: 
; 258, 000; 


142,076: 

139,775: 

171,918: 

160,893; 

170,259; 

175,199: 

173,610: 

199,611: 

206,000: 


1 no  7 Ac; 


131,481 
122,451 
130,221 
129,381 
134,421 
126, 882 
125, 564 
126,000 


2,835, 
3,707, 
3,466, 
3,886, 
3,633, 
4,034, 
4, 255, 
4,676, 
5,418, 


210: 

802: 

344: 

113; 

189: 

542: 

923: 

280: 

000; 


1,420, 

1,397, 

1,719, 

1,608, 

1,702, 

1,751, 

1,736, 

1,996, 

2,050, 


760; 

750; 

180: 

930; 

590: 

990; 

100: 

110; 

000; 


4,378,715 
5,. 237, 033 
5,307,975 
5,625,264 
5,465, 160 
5,970,953 
6,118,905 
6,798,054 
7,604,000 


;4,865,239 
;5, 818, 926 
:5, 897, 750 
;6, 250, 293 
:6, 072, 400 
; 6, 634, 392 
;6,798, 783 
; 7,553,393 
; 8, 449, 000 


Compiled  from  Her;  Zealand  Officia,!  Yeartooks, 
l/  Year  ended  January  31. 

^ Butter  and  cheese  converted  to  terms  of  milk  usin^;  the  factors, 

1 pound  of  hx^.ttcr  = 21  pouiids  of  milk  and  1 ]pornd  of  cheese  = 10  poimds  of 
milk.  Total  hutter  and  cheese  i.n  terms  of  milk  is  estimated  to  represent' 
90  per  cent  of  total  milk  production. 


^ Estimated. 


-50- 
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TaTolo  32. -Dairy  prod,r..cts:  Exports  from  Ilev/  Zealand,  "by  conxnodi ty,  3.nd 
total  in  terns  of  milk,  v;itL  peroontagje  chanye  from  prece  linig  year, 

1191-1930  1/ 


Godendar 
2^  ear 

Butter 

Ckeese 

Oondenscl 

and 

powdered 

milk 

2/ 

Total  dairy  i 
terms  of  mill 

Q’.iantity 

)roducts  in 
: equivalents 
Increase  or 
decrease  from 
IJ r e c e d i iif;  year 

1,000  porrids 

1,000  po’ands 

1,000  poreids 

1,000  povjids 

Per  cent 

1091 

1892 

4,416 

6,040 

4,454 
4,  647 

137,276 

173,310 

+ 

0/4  0 

0 • ^ 

1393 

6,513 

5,175 

138,523 

+ 

8.3 

1894  ■ 

6,805 

6,233 

■ 205,256 

-1- 

8.9 

1093 

6,492 

8,595 

000  ODO 
6^  ^ 0 

+ 

8.3 

1896 

7,992 

7,994 

247, 772 

1.1.5 

1397 

11,083 

3,700 

319,848 

29.1 

1893 

10,842 

7,695 

504, 542 

- 

4,8 

1899 

15,242 

7,777 

597,352 

-1- 

50.6 

1900 

19,329 

11,519 

521,099 

JL 

31.0 

1901 

22,573 

11,631 

590,948 

+ 

13.4 

1902 

28,443 

8,572 

681,128 

15.3 

11903 

31,932 

8,375 

754,322 

JL 

10.7 

1904 

35 , 208 

9,467 

834,038 

+ 

10.6 

1905 

34,246 

9,919 

818,356 

- 

1.9 

1906 

35 , 865 

14, 695 

900,115 

+ 

10.0 

1907 

f7  /■;  ryr-X 
rJO,  fOO 

26,525 

1,037,735 

+ 

15 , 3 

1908 

25  757 

31,449 

855,33'-^ 

- 

17.6 

1909 

35,964 

44,663 

92 

1,204,568 

+ 

40.8 

1910 

59,932 

i./:,  614 

236 

1,346,364 

+ 

11.8 

1911 

33,867 

49,187 

202 

1,205,051 

- 

10.5 

1912 

42,349 

64, S32 

1,535,873 

+ 

27.5 

1913 

41,693 

68 , 506 

17 

1,560,732 

+ 

1.6 

1914 

43, 616 

96, 743 

43 

1,988,702 

+ 

27,4 

1915 

47,056 

91,533 

1,175 

1,911,731 

- 

3.9 

Year  ended 
July  31 
1914-15 

45,729 

34,746 

1,175 

1,815,994 

1915-16 

45,418 

106,706 

904 

2,027,726 

+ 

11.7 

1916-17 

38,057 

92,407 

4,106 

1,752,009 

- 

13.6 

1917-18 

45,398 

105,925 

7,062 

2,072,522 

+ 

18.3 

1913-19 

46,507 

137,193 

10,495 

0 / pp  n/1  ^ 

+ 

16.3 

1919-20 

30,333 

151,382 

13,950 

2,343,463 

- 

3,0 

1920-21 

71,531 

160,912 

13,596 

3,241,4-43 

+ 

30.0 

1921-22 

109,236 

144,338 

11,421 

3,817,283 

JL 

17,8 

1922-23 

1'44,1G6 

14-6,684 

16,220 

4,607,866 

+ 

20.7 

1923-24 

127, 794 

164, 108 

13,481 

4,419,1.21 

- 

4.1 

1924-25 

150,735 

161,504 

13,743 

4,877,726 

10.4 

Continued 
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T'^ole  32,-  Dr'.iry  products:  Exports  from  ITe’.v  2ea,l-.m:'.cl,  "by  commodity  and 

tota.l  in  terms  of  milk,  v/itk  percentage  caange  from  preceding  yeo,r, 

1891-1930  1/  - continued 


Condensed 

and 

Total  dairy  products  in 
teiTns  of  milk  equivalents 

Year  ended 
July  31 

Butter 

Cheese 

powdered 
■ milk 
m/ 

Quantity 

Increase  or 
decrease  from 
preceding  year 

1,000  pomids 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Per  cent 

1925-26 

129,580 

161 , 533 

11,325 

4,415,785 

- 9.5 

1926-27 

147 , 593 

171,637 

12,420 

4,902,763 

+ 11.0 

1927-28 

156,177 

167,528 

17,219 

5,285,530 

+ 7.8 

1928-29 

174,337 

184,760 

13,736 

5,604,829 

+ 6.0 

1929-30  3/ 

206,949 

192,226 

4/  14,000 

6,366,189 

+ 13.6 

Exports  of  separate  products  as  publisked  in  New  Zeal.and  Official  YearDooJcs 
and  Monthly  Aostract  of  Statistics. 

ij  In  terms  of  estimated  milk  elol valent  assuming  1 Ih.  outter  = 21  lbs. 
milk;  1 lb.  cheese  - 10  lbs.  milk;  and  1 lb.  condensed  and  powdered  milk 
averages  7 lbs.  milk. 

2/  Principally  powdered. 

3/  Preliminary  figures  as  reported  by  American  Vice  Consul,  «<m,  P.  Cociiran,  Jr., 
Wellington,  Augo.st  25,  1930. 

4/  Sstimaked. 


0 
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